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In the year 1676 an uprising commonly known as Bacon’s Rebellion 
took place in Virginia. This disturbance of the social order was promptly 
noted by contemporary writers, and from that time to the present the 
story of Nathaniel Bacon has been frequently retold, commented upon, 
and variously interpreted. Whatever the historical explanation of the in- 
surrection, and whatever the actual facts of Bacon’s activities may have 
been, it is clear that the daring young opponent of Governor Berkeley 
promptly found a place in seventeenth century literature, and that he 
continued his adventurous career in imaginative works of the succeeding 
centuries. These literary reconstructions vary with the times. The earlier 
writers presented Bacon as a picturesque figure made vivid by his personal 
ambition ; but later romantic novelists, turning to the American past for 
material, tended to see a nationalistic significance in the rebellion he led, 
and to regard him as a forerunner of the Revolutionary heroes. 

This young Englishman who came to Virginia at the age of twenty- 
seven lived only two crowded years after his arrival in the new world. 
During this period he established a home on the James river, became a 
member of the Virginia Council of State, defied Governor Berkeley by 
leading an unauthorized expedition against the Indians, made himself 
briefly master of the colony, dominated the Assembly, burned Jamestown, 
and died suddenly in the midst of his war against the Governor’s forces. 
These are the events upon which most of the literary treatments are 


based’. 


1For a scholarly account of Nathaniel Bacon’s Life, see Professor Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker’s Torchbearer of the Revolution (Princeton University Press, 1940). 
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News of the uprising reached England in the summer of 1676, accom- 
panied by extravagant rumors. Commissioners appointed to look into 
Virginia affairs hurried across the ocean, and by July, 1677, were able 
to supply to the Privy Council an official report of the “Rise, Progresse, 
and Cessation of the Late Rebellion in Virginia.”* Some time during 
the same year, a London printer, William Harris by name, catering to 
the curiosity of the general public, supplied his readers with a little pam- 
phlet entitled “Strange News from Virginia,” announced as “A Full and 
True Account of the Life and Death of Nathaniel Bacon, Esquire, Who 
was the only Cause and Original of all the late Troubles in that Country, 
with a full Relation of all the Accidents which have happened in the late 
War between Christians and Indians.”* 


Although Harris’s brief six-page pamphlet scarcely fulfilled the lavish 
promise of its title-page, it did give a lively account of the man who, in 
the printer’s phrase, had of late “becconed the attention of all men... 
any ways desirous of novelty.” It told of his honorable descent, of his 
travels abroad, his journey to Virginia some three years before, and of the 
high esteem in which he was at first held by “the worthy Governour of 
that Continent.” It described Bacon’s unauthorized campaign against the 
Indians, his success, his election to the House of Burgesses, the Gov- 
ernor’s anger against him, his arrest and subsequent pardon. At this 
point in the narrative, the author of the pamphlet began to comment some- 
what on his material, declaring that Bacon’s “ambitious mind” and the 
“lure of greatness” caused him to oppose the Governor with a show of 
force when he realized that Berkeley did not intend to grant him the 
commission he desired. “This certainly was Mr. Bacon’s crime,” the 
writer announced, and this crime of opposing by armed insurrection the 
established government of the King ended only when “Heaven in great 
mercy thought fit to put a stop to these Virginia troubles by the death of 
the great molestor of the quiet of that miserable nation.” In the conclu- 
sion of Strange News, however, the author warmly defended Bacon 


2See Narratives of the Insurrections. 1675-1690. Edited by Charles M. Andrews 
(New York, 1915), pp. 105-141. 


3Strange News from Virginia. Printed for William Harris, next door to the 
Turn Stile without Moor-gate. 1677. This pamphlet has a brief sequel, published 
later in the same year, of which a copy is now among the treasures of the Tracy W. 
McGregor Library. This sequel has been reproduced in facsimile, with an Introduc- 
tion by Thomas Perkins Abernethy. See More News from Virginia, 1677. A 
Further Account of Bacon’s Rebellion (University of Virginia, 1943). The fact 
that a second pamphlet on this subject was offered to London readers in 1677 shows 
the continuing popular interest in the uprising. The title page of the original publi- 
cation explains its contents: “More News from Virginia, Being a True and Full 
Relation of all Occurrences in that Countrey, since the Death of Nath. Bacon. With 
= re of thirteen Persons that have been tryed and Executed for their Re- 

ion there.” 
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against the charge “that he dyed by imbibing or taking in too much 
brandy,” and declared that all who knew the man testified to his high 
intelligence, his learning, and good sense. 


This discreet defense of a figure that had captured popular fancy sug- 
gests an interest in happenings across the sea that might well appeal to 
a writer with a romantic imagination, disposed to make capital out of 
far away places. Such a writer at the moment was Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
who had been producing plays in London since the year 1670, and was 
later (in 1688) to publish a popular novel, Oroonoko, or The Royal Slave, 
with its setting in Dutch Guiana. From her vigorous pen came a five act 
drama entitled The Widow Ranter ; or, the History of Bacon in Virginia, 
doubtless the earliest literary treatment of the Bacon story. 


It is not clear just when Mrs. Behn wrote the play, but at her death in 
the year 1689 it was found among her unpublished manuscripts and pro- 
duced in London the following year. It seems likely that she wrote it 
while the name of Bacon still “becconed the attention of all men any ways 
desirous of novelty,” and that she based the play to some extent on the 
Harris pamphlet of 1677, inventing for her hero a romantic love affair 
with an Indian Queen, and supplying social comment on conditions in 
Virginia, as she chose to imagine them, by means of comic scenes and 
characters. 

Jamestown and the surrounding country provide the setting for the 
play. Some thirty characters, plus attendants, seamen, Indians, Negroes, 
and soldiers make up the dramatis personae. Sir William Berkeley does 
not appear in the action, a Deputy Governor called Colonel Wellman 
being substituted for that dignitary. At the opening of the play, Wellman 
and his Council, composed of such worthies as Colonel Downright, Dunce, 
Whimsey, Whiff, Boozer, and Timorous, are considering the danger they 
conceive the colony to be in from the ambitious schemes of Nathaniel 
Bacon, nicknamed Fright-All. It is no secret, they say, that he has de- 
manded a commission, not from a desire to serve the state, but in order 
that, under pretext of war, he may kill the husband of the Indian Queen, 
make her his own, and then dominate Virginia. Since his army has 
grown too large to be met at the moment by his opponents, they plan to 
entice him to Jamestown with fair promises, and there keep him prisoner 
until forces arrive from England. 

Whiff, Whimsey, and Dunce, all arrant cowards and great talkers, 
plan to waylay Bacon before he reaches the town and hang him—for 
“fighting against the law.” For, Whimsey argues, “Though he fought 
like Alexander and preserved the whole world from Perdition, yet if he 
did it against Law, ’tis lawful to hang him .. . Is it fit that every impu- 
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dent fellow that pretends to a little Honour, Loyalty, and Courage should 
serve his King and Country against the Law? No, No! These things 
are not to be suffered in a civil government by Law established.” 


Bacon does not appear in the play until Act two, when he is shown, 
richly dressed, and attended by his friends Daring and Fearless, at the 
“Court” of the Indian King, whose wife Semernia he loves. There he 
receives the message inviting him to Jamestown, and after taking an 
ardent farewell of the beautiful Queen, he sets forth. He is attacked, ac- 
cording to plan, before reaching his destination, but is promptly rescued 
by his loyal followers. He then goes on to the settlement, confronts the 
Deputy Governor with a fine defense of his action in taking up arms 
against the Indians, and demands commissions for himself and his friends. 
When these are refused, he and his followers put the whole Council to 
flight. Wellman and his friends raise a considerable force to oppose him, 
by promising every recruit a bottle of brandy, and, learning that Bacon’s 
officers have seized the ships in the River, offer a reward for the “traitor” 
dead or alive.. Bacon in anger determines to burn the town, but before 
doing so decides that “all Women of Rank” shall be brought to his camp 
and held for ransom. By this device the playwright is able to bring to- 
gether the various female characters who have already taken some part 
in the several sub-plots of the drama. 


The scene then changes to a field of war, where Bacon and all his forces, 
to the sound of drums and trumpets, successfully advance with drawn 
swords against the Indians and their King, who are armed with battle- 
axes as well as bows and arrows. Bacon and the King encounter each 
other and fight heroically in single combat until the noble savage is over- 
come and killed; whereupon Bacon rushes to the rescue of the Queen, 
fights against her guards, and unwittingly kills her during the confused 
struggle. While he is bemoaning this calamity, word is brought that the 
governor and all his recruits are advancing victoriously and are-about to 
take him prisoner. Overcome by grief and despair, Bacon swallows a 
powerful poison which he had secreted in the pommel of his sword, vow- 
ing that he would never submit to being a “Publick Spectacle upon the 
common Theatre of Death.” At this moment Daring enters to announce 
the victory of Bacon’s army and the rout of Wellman’s forces. Bacon 
dies, uttering as his final speech the words: “Thou almost makest me 
wish to live again, if I could live now fair Semernia’s dead. But, Oh, the 
baneful Drug is just and kind and hastens me away. Now while you are 
victors, make a Peace with the English Council, and never let Ambition, 
Love, or Interest make you forget, as I have done, your Duty and Allegi- 
ance. Farewell, a long Farewell.” 
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After this conventional: scene of heroic death, the play is brought to a 
quick conclusion by a reconciliation between the Deputy Governor and 
Bacon’s men, Wellman promising to give places of honor in the Council 
to these worthy gentlemen, and addressing them as the curtain falls in a 
speech that holds up for admiration the possibilities of the new world and 
the brave future of Virginia: 

Come, my brave Youths, let all our Forces meet, 
To make this country happy, rich, and great ; 


Let scanted Europe see that we enjoy 
Safer Repose and larger Worlds than they. 


Like the Harris pamphlet this play represents Bacon as a man above 
the common rank, brave and generous, but with an overpowering desire 
for power. He is permitted, however, to win the sympathy of the audi- 
ence in a scene in which he accuses the authorities of inexcusable weak- 
ness, and defends himself against the charge of self-seeking: “Should I 
stand by and see my country ruined, my King dishonoured, and his sub- 
jects murdered?” he demands. “You gave no pitying care to’t, and till 
the war and massacre was brought to my own door, my flocks and herds 
surprized, I bore it all with patience. Is it unlawful to defend myself 
against a thief that breaks into my doors?” (Act II, scene 4) But in spite 
of making Bacon the hero of her play, Mrs. Behn, like the author of 
Strange News, is careful not to condone rebellion against authorized 
government, and is quite ready to conclude her narrative with an admis- 
sion that Bacon’s ambition outran his allegiance to his country. 

The widow Ranter, who gave the name to the play when it was per- 
formed in 1690, has little part in the main plot. She is involved in the 
action only because she chooses to disguise herself as a man and follow 
Colonel Daring, whom she is determined to marry, into the field of war. 
She is a humorous character—once a bond-servant, now a wealthy widow, 
loud-voiced, buxom, and unpredictable. She knows what she wants and 
proceeds to get it, whether it be a pipe of tobacco, a bowl of punch, or a 
young husband. Her hearty seventeenth century earthiness provides a 
refreshing contrast to the romantic sentimentality of the Indian Queen. 
In the widow, and in the other humorous characters who have left the 
old world behind them in order to rise in the new, Mrs. Behn provided 
entertaining caricatures. But in her “General Bacon” she has clearly 
attempted to put on the stage as a tragic hero a contemporary figure 
whose exploits had captured public imagination during the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century. 

The early years of the eighteenth century show a continuing interest 
in the story of the Virginia uprising. Shorter than the official report of 
the commissioners sent to investigate the affairs of the colony, but. very 
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similar to it, is a document said to have been written by one Thomas 
Mathew, at the request of Queen Anne’s Secretary of State, Robert Har- 
ley, in the year 1705.* If Harley had already examined the report of the 
commissioners, he must have found little that was new to him in this 
later account, unless it was a romantic picture of the “Queen of Pa- 
munky,” who, “graceful to admiration . . . with grave Court-like Gestures 
and a Majestical Air in her Face,” is described as upbraiding the English 
for their ingratitude to her tribe.’ Both narratives tell of Bacon’s determi- 
nation to go against the Indians, commisssion or no commission, after the 
overseer on his plantation was killed by the savages; both give the same 
details in telling how he wrested blank commissions from the Governor 
for himself and friends; both describe his campaign against the Indians, 
his return to Jamestown, and the burning of that settlement. Although 
the Mathew narrative lacks some portions of the more elaborate Report, 
it might easily have been compiled from it by a writer with skill in telling 
a good story dispassionately. It ends abruptly, as though the author was 
tired of writing, with a brief statement concerning Bacon’s death and 
Berkeley’s return to London. However, this document is usually re- 
garded, not as an entertaining narrative based upon an earlier report, 
but as an authentic personal account, written about thirty years after the 
events described in it, by one who lived through them. In any case, it 
could have had no part in coloring the material for eighteenth century 
readers, as it did not appear in print until the year 1804. 

During the third decade of the century, readers were regaled with a 
treatment of the Rebellion that made no pretense to being dispassionate. 
It appeared in the form of a poem, about twelve hundred lines in length, 
announced as “The History of Colonel Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion in 
Virginia. Done into Hudibrastick verse from an old manuscript,” by 
Ebenezer Cooke. The work was issued from the press of William Parkes, 
of Annapolis in 1731, in a handsome folio entitled The Maryland Muse, 
of which it formed the first part. 

The poem is divided into three almost equal cantos. Each canto is 
introduced by a rhymed summary, the jaunty tone of which at once indi- 
cates that Bacon is to be no tragic hero in this composition. Of the first 
part the author announces: 


This canto gives you a narration 

Of Col’nel Bacon’s Provocation ; 

And shews in what rebellious Manner 
He ventur’d to display his Banner. 


4See Narratives of the Insurrections, 1675-1690, pp. 15-41. 
5] bid., p. 26 
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Canto two is to tell 


osuanheaes of Gov’nor Will 

Being routed by Nat Bacon’s skill ; 

Of Stafford Folks with Treason sullied, 
And Glo’ster men from Leigiance bullied. 
Here too you'll find, to make you merry all, 
Accounts of Bacon’s Death and Burial. 


And in conclusion, 


This canto shews how Will came ’ore 
To chase the male-contents once more ; 
Who under Ingram (as their Head) 
Were to deserved Destruction led ; 
’Till at the last these Rebels fell, 

And that is all I have to tell. 

The source of this satire, which the author refers to as “an old manu- 
script,” is without doubt some version of that “History of Bacon’s and 
Ingram’s Rebellion” known as the Burwell manuscript, although it has 
been supplemented by some other material. The two accounts begin at 
the same point and follow the same order, but Cooke introduces at various 
places in his story details not found in the Burwell narrative ; and where- 
as the author of the Burwell manuscript shows no strong bias in pre- 
senting his facts, Cooke loses no chance to speak scornfully of Bacon, or 
to make him appear ridiculous. Virginia was governed well, he declares 


in the opening lines of the poem,— 


Till little Nat, presumptuous Hector, 

( Aspiring like the Lord Protector ) 
O’re the Atlantick Ocean came 

And put the People in a Flame; 

Set Folks together by the Ears, 

Who lived in Friendship many years, 
And in a snare drew headstrong Rabble 
Who too much listened to his Babble. 


In the first canto of the poem the author tells of the attacks upon Vir- 
ginia settlers by the “barb’rous Heathen,” and the resulting civil discords 
that led the people, “Chatt’ring like Jack-daws in a Steeple,” to choose 
as their champion Nathaniel Bacon— 


A man respected by the Mob 
As a fit Fool to do their Jobb. 


See Lawrence C. Wroth’s “The Maryland Muse by Ebenezer Cooke,” Proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 1934. Mr. Wroth’s detailed 
parallel-column tabulation of resemblances between the poem and the Burwell manu- 
script is filed with a photostatic copy of The Maryland Muse in the John Carter 
Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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The succeeding stanzas describe Bacon’s expedition against the savages 
in spite of Berkeley’s proclamation against him; his success against the 
Indians, and his return home, 


Where presently, in County Squabble, 
He was elected by the Rabble 
To serve as Burgess, tho unfit 
In House of Burgesses to sit. 


The poem then deals with Bacon’s reception in Jamestown, his distrust 
of the Governor’s promises, his withdrawal from the Council, and his 
prompt return to the little capital at the head of a factious crew—‘‘new 
listed Sons of Plunder,”—with whose aid he extorts from Berkeley per- 
mission to ride forth, “Like Oliver, a colonelling.” During the “colonel- 
ling” Bacon is described as advancing to the Midd-Plantation and there 
securing an oath from all the Rebels to stand or fall with him. 


Canto two introduces the reader to Bacon’s army— 


A thoughtless, giddy multitude 
From Newgate and from Bridewell spew’d. 


With these “undaunted mean Rascallions,” Bacon is shown laying seige 
to Jamestown, first having, most ungallantly, lined up a group of Vir- 
ginia women to serve as protection against the foe, 


So that no Loialist durst fire, 

To make Baconians retire, 

Lest, with his Foes, his Wife or Daughter 
Might first be slain in cannon Slaughter. 


The description of the seige of Jamestown that makes up much of this 
canto is not found in the Burwell manuscript, although much that pre- 
cedes and follows is recorded there. In this burlesque account, Bacon 
and his “rabble” put the Governor’s forces to rout, and then— 


The Birds being fled, Nat thought it best 
In Ashes to consume their Nest ; 

So, soon as Will with Gang retir’d 

In brutish Rage the Town he fir’d. 


The rest of Bacon’s story is quickly summarized by the satirist. He 
reviews the stand at Green Spring, the march to Gloster Courthouse, the 
_ speeches made there, and, finally, Bacon’s sudden death at the moment 
when success seemed almost in his hands. . _ he 

The comments on Bacon’s last days show more vividly perhaps than 
does anything else in the poem the low esteem in which the writer holds 
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“Nat Bacon.” In this respect he differs greatly from the unknown author 
of the Burwell document, who reports with quiet dignity that “Bacon 
having for some time bin beseiged. by sickness . . . surrendered up that 
Fort he was no longer able to keepe, into the hands of that grim and all 
conquering Captain, Death.”* The writer of the poem, instead, takes 
pleasure in the gruesome fact, briefly reported in the narrative of the 
Commissioners, that Bacon “lay sick at one Mr. Pates in Gloster county 
of the Bloody Flux, accompanied with a Lousy Disease.” He boldly 
affirms that the rebel “By Lice was eaten up alive,” and then remarks, 


So Vermin slew this Publick Evil 
That fear’d nor God, nor man, nor Devil. 


The rumor that Bacon’s body was buried secretly, perhaps in the river, 
gives the satirist material for several puns about pickling Pork in Nep- 
tune’s brine, and the efforts of friends to “save their bacon.” The con- 
cluding lines of canto two give the author’s final contemptuous comment 
on the man he is depicting: 


Who’s born for Hanging (Proverb says) 
Ne’er needs fear Drowning in the Seas ; 
So, vice versa, stead of Tree 

The Fates ordained Nat to the Sea; 
Who justly merited the Halter, 

But naught the Fates Decree will alter ; 
Tho’t had been better had he swung, 
Such Bacon being best well hung. 


Canto three deals with the continuation of the revolt against Berkeley 
under Ingram, as does the later portion of the Burwell narrative. Cooke 
traces this lustily to its conclusion in a victory for lawful government, 
and ends on a note of rejoicing, with some of the “archest Rebels” hanged 
in chains, and with the chastened planters 


Resolving never more to enter 
Nor corps in civil wars to venture. 


Ebenezer Cooke, Gentleman, remains throughout a loyal subject of the 
King, scornful alike of Cromwell’s rebellion in England and of Bacon’s 
in Virginia. Nothing in this eighteenth century telling of the Bacon story 
suggests even a momentary admiration for the central figure, nor for 
any aspect of the uprising. It remained for nineteenth century American 
writers to glorify him as a national hero, and to see in the happenings of 
an earlier time a foreshadowing of democratic ideals. 


tNarratives of the Insurrections. 1675-1690, p. 74. 
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Among the earliest of such treatments is a long romance entitled The 
Cavaliers of Virginia; or, The Recluse of Jamestown, written by William 
Alexander Caruthers, and first published in 1834. Although Caruthers 
makes no pretense to historical accuracy in this tale, it is obvious that he 
was influenced in writing it by John Burk’s History of Virginia (1804). 
He quotes directly from this work*®, makes use to some extent of the 
speeches Burk attributes to Bacon, and, like Burk, sees in Bacon’s Re- 
bellion “the first germ of the American Revolution.’”® The novel, how- 
ever, concerns itself little with biographical fact. Bacon is represented as 
a young man of unknown parentage, befriended from childhood by Gideon 
Fairfax, with whose daughter Virginia he is in love when the story opens. 
Because of this love affair, he incurs the enmity of Governor Berkeley, 
who has arranged a marriage between Virginia and his adopted son, 
Frank Beverly, and therefore hates Bacon for interfering with his per- 
sonal plans. 


Melodramatic situations follow each other rapidly throughout the tale. 
A mysterious Recluse of gigantic size appears suddenly at moments of 
danger; Wyanokee, a beautiful Indian maid-servant, proves to be the 
Queen of the Chickahominy tribe; Cromwellian zealots stage an insur- 
rection against the government ; Fairfax dies at midnight, after revealing 
to Bacon what little he knows of that youth’s mysterious origin; Vir- 
ginia’s mother is persuaded to consent to the marriage between Bacon 
and her daughter; while the wedding service is being performed, in the 
midst of a terrifying storm, the Recluse suddenly appears with the fear- 
ful revelation that Bacon is the son of Mrs. Fairfax by a former marriage, 
and that Virginia is, therefore, his half-sister. Bacon, maddened with 
grief, wanders into the forest and falls into the hands of savages, who 
torture him until he is rescued by Wyanokee. The Recluse comes to him 
in the night and sends him back to Jamestown to take command of citi- 
zens who desire his leadership against the Indians. The Governor, angry 
that his management of affairs is questioned, plans to punish Bacon and 
his followers. Bacon, riding a noble charger, leads his forces against the 
savages and wins a great victory. Berkeley in his high-handed pride is- 
sues a proclamation against him, takes him prisoner, and has him sen- 
tenced to death. An aged woman, who proves to be the nurse to whom 
he was intrusted in England, comes to his cell and reveals his true identity : 
Mrs. Fairfax is not his mother; the Recluse is General Whalley, the 
regicide, former husband of Mrs. Fairfax, wrongly believing Bacon to 
be his son. Bacon escapes, rejoins his forces, and with the aid of the Re- 


®At the beginning of the second volume of the romance, pp. 20-21. 
*John Burk, History of Virginia (Petersburg, Virginia, 1804), Vol. II, ch. 4. 
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cluse drives the Governor from Jamestown and becomes himself the 
head of the colony. He then promptly hands over his power to a Con- 
vention of the People, marries his much-tried Virginia, retires to Middle 
Plantation, and there, presumably, lives happily ever after. 


Such characterization of Bacon as this sensational treatment of him 
affords represents him as a patriot opposed to the arbitrary rule of Berke- 
ley, eloquent in presenting the wrongs of the colony to his followers, and 
eager to bring about greater self government in Virginia. This aspect 
of the story is, however, almost swallowed up in the melodrama, although 
whenever opportunity offers he is hailed as a leader of the armies of 


freedom. 


The next notable fictitious treatment of the Bacon story follows history 
more carefully, but continues to present the conflict with Berkeley as the 
first step in the American march toward independence. Hansford: A 
Tale of Bacon’s Rebellion, written by St. George Tucker, and first pub- 
lished in Richmond in 1857 grew out of the author’s interest in the 
tracts printed by the antiquary Peter Force. Tucker took as the hero 
of his romance Captain Thomas Hansford, one of Bacon’s followers, 
a man about whom little was known except that he was executed as a 
rebel by Governor Berkeley after Bacon’s death, and that the London 
commissioners declared the execution illegal. The novelist presents him 
as a personal friend of Bacon and invents for him a story that will fit 
into established historical facts. Here, as in the Carruthers novel, the 
hero is in love with a beautiful girl whom the Governor has selected as a 
wife for a man of his choosing—this time his secretary, Alfred Bernard. 
There is likewise a lovely Indian maiden who laments the calamities of 
her race and plays her part in the complications of the plot. There is 
a melodramatic suggestion of some mystery involving Hansford and 
his enemy Bernard, resolved in the end by the revelation that the two are 
half-brothers. 


The tale begins with trouble between Bacon and Governor Berkeley 
well advanced. The young general has already won his first victory over 
the Indians, has been elected to the House of Burgesses, arrested by the 
Governor’s order, parolled, and promised a commission. Fearing treach- 
ery at Jamestown, he has returned to Henrico, and there, learning of 
secret warrants out against him, he determines to march with all the 
force he can collect against the little capital and demand commissions 
for himself and his friends. With this action, designated by the author 
as a move “in freedom’s cause,” the story opens. By the adherents of 
the Governor, Bacon is called an insolvent demagogue who prates of the 
“oppression of the mother country,” talks of “equal rights,” and takes 
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Cromwell as his model. To his friends, he is the defender of the col- 
onists against the Indians and against the oppressions of Berkeley. 


Hansford, a high-minded idealist, joins Bacon in his march against 
Jamestown, is with him when the Governor capitulates, and from that 
time on is intimately associated with his career. But Hansford is unable 
wholeheartedly to accept all of Bacon’s actions as admirable. He is 
shown in several scenes to be troubled by the ideas of his leader. When 
Bacon rides away from Jamestown after his triumph, exulting in his 
success, Hansford is disturbed by “the overbearing manner of the young 
demagogue.” When the two discuss the future, Bacon reveals “his own 
peculiar views of ambition and glory,” and shows little sympathy with 
those who joined the rebellion merely to put down the savages. He holds 
that the masses should elevate a worthy man to the position of ruler, such 
a one as himself, but after that, should not interfere with government. 
Such admissions seem strange to Hansford, who has joined the Rebellion 
because of his devotion to the ideal of freedom and from a sense of duty 
to the common interest. He is, nevertheless, fascinated by the ambitious 
dreams of his friend, and listens in admiration when Bacon in a flight of 
oratory looks beyond the present and predicts, in mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury style: 

The day is coming . . . when on this western continent shall arise 
a nation before whose potent sway even Britain shall be forced to 
bow ... There shall come a time when Freedom will look westward 
for her home, and when the oppressed of every nation shall watch 


with anxious eyes that star of Freedom in its onward course and 
follow its bright guidance. 


In the progress of the narrative Hansford takes upon himself the task 
of trying to persuade Berkeley not to involve the colony in useless 
bloodshed by opposing the superior forces of Bacon, but only succeeds 
in bringing upon himself the anger of the Governor. He escapes from 
imprisonment and joins Bacon in the seige of Jamestown. Here he finds 
himself in disagreement with his leader’s plan to take prisoner the wives 
and daughters of certain councilmen and use them as protection against 
the bullets of the enemy, while a breast-work is being prepared. Such a 
plan seems to the chivalrous Hansford most unmanly. He reflects, how- 
ever, that in spite of his errors of judgment Bacon is swayed by a noble 
purpose, and that his followers must accept the “bold, reckless, and pow- 
erful mind” that plans their action. 


The departure of the Governor’s forces from Jamestown and Bacon’s 
determination to burn the settlement are duly chronicled in the romance. 
The concluding chapters deal briefly with Bacon’s sudden death, the 
dissention over who should succeed him, the Governor’s return to power, 
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the capture and execution of Hansford, the sufferings of the heroine, 
and the revelation that Bernard, who has constantly intrigued against 
the hero, has brought about the destruction of his own half-brother. 


The author of this narrative obviously regards Bacon with mixed 
feelings. He sees him as a bold, reckless, proud, and ambitious man 
whose actions are often hard to explain. The story of his life forms the 
framework of the novel, but Bacon himself is not the hero. Although 
the rebellion he leads is presented as a harbinger of the Revolution, his 
actions are not always those of an ideal “forefather.” In spite of his 
eloquent speeches about freedom in the abstract, he remains a romantic 
adventurer rather than the model patriot the novelist would like him to be. 


Beginning in the last decade of the nineteenth century and continuing 
well into the twentieth, a flood of historical romances appeared in Amer- 
ica, rivaling in popularity the realistic and socialogical novels of the 
time. A number of writers turned to the colonial period for material, and 
again Bacon’s Rebellion found a place in fiction. White Aprons (1896) 
by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Vivian of Virginia (1897) by Hulbert Ful- 
ler, The Cromwell of Virginia (1904) by Edward Sylvester Ellis, The 
Birth of Liberty (1909) by John Haden Lane, and The Bright Face of 
Danger (1926) by Clifford MacClellan Sublette, form a representative 
group of tales that deal with the uprising and offer some characterization 
of Nathaniel Bacon. 


The author of White Aprons does not lay claim to historical accuracy 
in her narrative, but, making use of some facts, attempts rather to show 
“what might have been.” Bacon is not made the principal character in 
the story; indeed, he appears but briefly as an actor, but his personality 
constitutes the dominating influence in the book, and upon his fortunes 
depend those of the fictitious hero and heroine. He is represented as a 
man very like King Charles the First in appearance, given to moods of 
melancholy, quick tempered, impulsive, and fearless. The magnetism of 
his personality and the eloquence of his speech make him a powerful 
leader, wielding an extraordinary influence over those who come in con- 
tact with him. To the young hero he is “the greatest man of our time— 
scholar, soldier, statesman, gentleman.” The novel presents him only at 
the height of his career when his victorious followers are driving Berke- 
ley from Jamestown and firing the wooden buildings of the town. Four 
weeks later he is dead. The story continues with an account of the trial 
of the “White Aprons,” as his followers are contemptuously called, and 
with the heroine’s journey to London to secure a pardon from the King 
for her lover. There is no emphasis in this pleasant little tale upon the 
conditions that motivated the Rebellion, nor upon the struggle itself. The 
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writer assumes that Bacon is accepted by all readers as a hero standing 
for popular rights against tyranny, and as such a patriot she is content 
to picture him. 


Hulbert Fuller’s Vivian of Virginia is presented as the “Memoirs of 
our First Rebellion, by John Vivian, Esquire, of Middle Plantation, Vir- 
ginia.” In this tale a youth who has served in Flanders under Churchill 
betakes himself to Virginia in 1676 in search of new experiences. He is 
promptly involved in adventures which include a love affair with Gover- 
nor Berkeley’s beautiful niece, and Bacon’s attempts to secure a commis- 
sion by force from Sir William. He is told of the Governor’s misrule, 
of his “too much meddling with the rights of free people,” and of his 
failure to provide proper protection against the Indians. After listening 
to Bacon’s impassioned oratory, young Vivian becomes one of his de- 
voted followers. He acts as messenger for his leader, is captured, 
escapes, rejoins Bacon, takes part in the firing of Jamestown, watches 
the collapse of his General from illness, and is overwhelmed with grief 
at his sudden death. After this loss, he records his despair in the words: 
“The army of Virginia, fighting the first battles against Old World op- 
pression and tyrannical misrule in America, was as though it had never 
been.” He sees “The Cause” crumble, the Governor return to power, and 
many rebels put to death. Later, after Berkeley is recalled to London, 
Captain Vivian and his wife find favor with King Charles, who grants 
them an estate of twenty thousand acres. On it they live in happiness 
and prosperity, well content apparently with English rule in Virginia. 
Bacon throughout the tale remains a type rather than a human being, 
in spite of his frequent appearances in the narrative and his speeches to 
his men. He is a romanticized revolutionist, youthful, intrepid, devoted 
to “Freedom,” a prototype of patriots to come, and as remote from 
reality as is the hero in Mrs, Behn’s early play. 


The twentieth century treatments of Bacon’s Rebellion resemble those 
of the nineteenth century both in point of view and in general method. 
The Cromwell of Virginia, A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion, by Edward 
Sylvester Ellis, suggests a number of parallels between the political situa- 
tion in 1676 and conditions in 1776. Attention is centered throughout 
upon Bacon’s opposition to the misrule of Berkeley, whom he believes 
to be a stubborn, avaricious man long past his usefulness to the colonists, 
No attempt is made in this novel to create a love story for Bacon, but, 
as the book was designed primarily for the entertainment of youthful 
readers, fictitous characters are introduced plentifully, among them two 
lively boys and a rustic new Englander of prodigious strength, who, like 
Cooper’s Natty Bumppo, performs extraordinary feats with his rifle. 
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Bacon is shown at the opening of the narrative angry at the attitude 
of the mother country toward the planters, and determined to do all he 
can to compel the Governor to make way for an abler ruler. When his 
own plantation is attacked by Indians and his overseer killed, his high 
temper flares up and he resolves to take affairs into his own hands. 
From this point the novel follows in general the story as set down in the 
records. Bacon subdues the Indians, is elected to the House of Burgesses, 
is arrested by the Governor’s order, humbles himself before authority, 
and receives a pardon. Distrusting Berkeley’s promises, he returns to his 
home determined to head a force that will drive the Governor out of 
office. Commenting upon the struggle that follows the author declares: 


Justice to Nathaniel Bacon’s memory emphasizes the fact that 
though he was the soul of the great rebellion, his motives were 
worthy. His ambition was the good of his countrymen, and he was 
never inspired by selfishness. He was not seeking his own glory 
but doing what he conceived to be his highest duty. His worst 
enemies could not deny his admirable qualities though they con- 
demned his course. The one defect in his character was his head- 
long temper. ... As the bitter fight progressed, however, he seemed 
to become hardened and some of his acts could hardly be justified 
by the rules of honorable warfare; but his underlying motive was 
— pure, and he never stooped to selfishness or unworthy am- 
ition. 

Reiterating his assertion that Bacon was a true patriot, the author 
traces the steps by which his hero triumphs over Governor and Coun- 
cilors and comes to be acclaimed by some of his followers as “the Crom- 
well of Virginia.” This title Bacon is declared to dislike, maintaining that 
he is not seeking to place himself at the head of the colony, but only to 
bring back good government to the country, and then to withdraw from 
“the tumult, strife, and vexation of public life.” When Bacon compels 
his followers to sign a compact binding themselves to take up arms 
against the Governor’s forces, this act seems to the writer of the novel a 
great step taken “almost one hundred years before the taking of that 
other important step which brought independence to America.” With 
Bacon’s death at the moment when he seems to be supreme in the colony, 
the rebellion collapses, and the reader of the tale is left with the im- 
pression that the cause of freedom must now wait for a century before it 
makes further progress in the new world. 

The Birth of Liberty by John H. Lane is a brief and simple retelling 
of the Bacon story, without much attempt at plot making or characteriza- 
tion. The author announces in his Preface that Bacon was a patriot, 
the first who “raised the standard of liberty in America.” Again he is 
represented as in love with a niece of Sir William Berkeley, as the 
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trusted leader of his neighbors, and as a man of reason who attempts to 
convince the testy Governor of the folly of his ways. When Berkeley 
refuses to be advised, Bacon leads his men successfully against the 
Indians and then against the Governor. .With his death the uprising 
collapses and many of his followers are hanged. The writer’s purpose 
seems merely to show that Bacon was a born leader of men, able to raise 
and hold together an army without pay, and to lead it to victory against 
“the enemies of his country.” Such a man, he suggests, is a forerunner 
of American heroes to come. 


The most recent use of the Bacon story in fiction is a more elaborate 
tale of adventure called The Bright Face of Danger, by Clifford M. 
Sublette, announced as “A Tale wherein are related the adventures of 
Captain Francis Havernell of Hookset Hundred in Henrico County, 
Virginia, during the days of Bacon’s Rebellion.” The hero of this novel, 
a young Englishman who has come to Virginia to discover the murderer 
of his father, forms a friendship with Nathaniel Bacon and Richard 
Lawrence. Stimulated by their ideas, he begins to question the rule of 
England over a region so remote from its shores, and so different in its 
way of life. Bacon attracts him not only as a gallant soldier and gentle- 
man, ready to use his sword at a moment’s provocation, but also as a 
dreamer of dreams who talks of Virginia as a free and independent 
state, “ruled by her own people, free from the retarding grasp of 
Europe.” When Bacon, after his first defiance of the Governor, accepts 
Sir William’s “forgiveness” and a piace in the Council, Havernell is 
moved to wonder whether Nathaniel Bacon is a great man or a charla- 
tan, or perhaps a mixture of each. Nevertheless, influenced by the com- 
pelling personality of Bacon, he follows his friend’s fortunes through the 
succeeding events—his demands upon the Governor for a commission, 
his war against the Indians, his determination to take the law into his 
own hands, his use of the “White Aprons” as a shield, his burning of 
Jamestown, and his ultimate surrender to the Grim Captain, Death. 


There is somewhat more attempt at characterization here than in the 
earlier romances. Bacon is repeatedly described as bewitched by golden 
dreams of a free and Utopian Virginia. He advances to his conquests 
with “the intent look of a dreamer who follows his dream alone.” In 
his last illness he murmurs incoherently of a “free Virginia.” Havernell, 
who has been drawn into the Rebellion by the visions Bacon conjures 
up for him, realizes that with the death of the leader the key-stone of 
the Cause has gone. In this version of Bacon’s fortunes there is no 
definite insistence upon the likeness of this uprising to the American 
Revolution a century later, but there is the repeated suggestion that in 
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Nathaniel Bacon the dream of American freedom found a symbol and an 


incarnation. 

In the entire group of nineteenth and twentieth century romances 
dealing swith Bacon’s Rebellion against Governor Berkeley, Bacon’s 
actions are determinedly presented as in some way foreshadowing the 
later rebellion against the mother country. As a result of this method 
of treating his story Bacon emerges always as a symbol or a type rather 
than as a complex human being. Many of the novels depend for their 
main interest upon the fortunes of some friend or follower, who thinks 
more of adventure for its own sake than he does of the remote ideals 
of his leader. Bacon the torchbearer never seems so plausible a human 
being as does the conventional hero of Mrs. Behn’s play, or as does the 
Little Nat of Ebenezer Cooke’s satire. Perhaps some future writer, 
willing to depict Bacon without the toga, may be more successful than 
the romancers in bringing to life a hot headed and ambitious young 
Englishman determined to settle the world in his own way “commission 


or no commission.” 











JAIL BIRD IMMIGRANTS TO VIRGINIA 
By Cuartes Epcar GILLIAM 





We know of no extant records from which any scientifically accurate 
analysis of the social status of early settlers in Virginia could be made. 
About forty-five per cent of the first settlers at Jamestown were officially 
listed as gentlemen or higher in the official social scale. The next supply 
contained only about thirty per cent social registerites. And from then 
on the actual percentage of gentlemen noted in passenger lists dwindled 
to less than five out of every hundred immigrants. The truth is that 
17th century arrivals were for the most part headrights. 


A man might pay his own passage to the colony and claim himself as 
his own headright; but such instances were exceptions to the rule. 
Almost all headrights were persons, whose passages were paid for by 
others, and upon their arrival they refunded their fares by becoming 
indentured servants. Contrary to popular belief there was no stigma 
attached to the term indentured servant. It was the colonial equivalent 
of apprentice. In England most boys, who desired to fit themselves for 
businesses and trades, began by being bound by indenture as apprentices. 
It was an honorable way for anyone to prepare to earn a competent liv- 
ing, and quite commonly followed in England by persons of birth and 
breeding, not undertaking to qualify themselves for careers in the army, 
navy, or professions. 

It is quite true that in the colony the vast majority of indentured 
servants were apprentices to farmers or planters and learned how to make 
their livelihood out of the land by tilling it. One finds records of them 
learning other trades just as in the mother country. And one, who 
searches assiduously, will find many instances of young scions of English 
landed gentry beginning their careers in Virginia as indentured servants. 
There is even one instance in which the youngest son of an Irish earl 
began a notable career in Virginia as an indentured servant to a prom- 
inent planter, whose lands he afterwards acquired. 

From this general summary it would seem that the human texture 
of colonial Virginia has been often depicted as more aristocratic than 
it really was. It was predominately aristocratic only in the sense that 
the landed gentry of England supplied most of its colonial leaders. 
Actually the vast majority of its population had no official social status 
save that of freemen. Every indentured servant might acquire that status 
at first after six years and later after four years of apprenticeship by 
definite work that qualified him to become an independent citizen. 
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Until the Inter-regnum the number of jail-birds transported to Vir- 
ginia, if any at all, was so small as to be negligible. During the Inter- 
regnum the followers of Cromwell evidently made a definite effort to 
empty jails into Virginia. About 1661-2 an indefinite number of felons 
were sent over and bound to planters mainly in York, Gloucester and 
Middlesex counties. They were an unruly lot and gave rise to the little 
understood Birkenhead affair, which culminated in the abortive attempt 
of the jail-birds to overthrow the government about the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1663. Some attribute that effort to a sort of fifth-column move on 
the part of the Cromwellians against a colony determined to remain loyal 
to the Crown. Others conclude that it was prompted by a general feel- 
ing among indentured servants that the six-year term of indenture was 
too long. 

However, since the planned revolt was limited to the section in which 
the jail-birds served, it would seem that neither of the above suggested 
causes of unrest had any great part in fomenting the attempt. Indeed, 
the General Court in 1670 found the causes to be the barbarous designs 
of “fellons and other desperate villanes sent hither from the severall 
prisons of England.” 

Again about 1670 an effort was made to dump English jails and 
prisons into the colony. On April 20th, 1670, the General Court entered 
an injunction forbidding ship-masters from landing “any jaile birds or 
such others, who for notorious offenses have deserved to dye in Eng- 
land” and ordering them to keep such “on board and carry them to some 
other country.” 

Virginia had never been a penal colony. It had unwillingly experi- 
mented with an estimated 500 felons as servants and rued the day. It 
was determined to have no more such desperate riff-raff of humanity 
within its borders. The General Court took the opportunity, afforded by 
this attempt to land more, to enjoin their entry and to order all such per- 
sons already in the Colony to be rounded up and deported. On November 
25th, 1671, Captain Bristow and Captain Walker entered into a contract 
to put this order in effect. And they gave a bond in the penalty of 1,000,- 
000 pounds of tobacco and cask with surety as guarantee that they would 
perform their contract. There was no forfeiture on that bond. From 
which one must assume that all English jail-birds then in the colony as 
indentured servants were shortly transported elsewhere. 


These seldom cited records seem conclusively to prove that only an 
an infinitesimally small number of persons released from English jails 
ever found a permanent home in colonial Virginia. They do not prove 
that the vast majority of Virginia colonists were blue-blooded aristo- 
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crats; but they indicate something much more important in relation to 
the prevading social consciousness of the colony. They disclose a public 
esprit de corps for private and public respectability among all classes. 
Modern ideals of justice, equality and fraternity for all arose from the 
deep-seated desire of men to keep the social order in which they lived 
fundamentally respectable. Indeed, democracy cannot exist without it. 


—NOTE— 

Passenger lists in Smith and Hotten and headright lists in patent records up 
to 1700, supplemented by a comparative analysis of the laws and customs in Eng- 
land relating to apprentices and the laws in the colony to headrights and indentured 
servants, are the main basis for our first four paragraphs. Those that follow are 
founded almost solely on various acts and orders preserved in Hening, Statutes at 
Large of Virginia, Vols. 1, 2, and 3. Our estimate of 500 felons is not from any 
actual record or tally of any individual records. Captain’s Bristow and Walker were 
required to give a 1,000,000 Ib. tob. & caske bond. The total was no doubt based 
on the number of felons involved. It seems to have partaken of the nature of a 
mass peace bond. Extant colonial records reveal that such bonds involving individ- 
uals, varied in amounts from the usual 500 Ib. tob. & caske to 2,000 Ib. tob. & 
caske. We have been led to assume that the total was arrived at on the basis of 
2,000 Ib. tob. & caske per felon involved, because records speak of the large number. 
The amount for each seems in line with what was customarily done, and 500 
would seem about the full crowded capacity of two boats, also because the jail 
birds were apparently brought over in groups during a period of from three tc 
four years. One might with similar reasoning estimate the total at from 250 to 300. 
We confess being influenced in our interpretations and conclusions by various sec- 
ondary authorities on similar subjects, with none of whom do we find ourselves 
wholly in accord. * * * 1737 to 1768 advertisements in The Virginia Gazette dis- 
close that some Irish and English convicts were imported as cheap labor, in accord 
with the then English system of hiring-out convicts. As debtors and men guilty of 
political offenses were seldom hired out by prison authorities, the idea that they 
were not really criminals seems greatly discounted. But they were few in number. 
Colonial Virginia was never wholly free of convict immigrants, yet never a penal 
colony in the accepted sense of that term. 
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SOME XVII CENTURY VIRGINIANS: 
COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANCESTRY OF 
BENJAMIN HARRISON 


By Francis BurToON HARRISON 





Major GENERAL THOMAS HARRISON, THE REGICIDE 


Mr. Keith, in his search for the ancestor of the James River Har- 
risons, opens his calendar with the name of Thomas Harrison the Regi- 
cide. President William Henry Harrison had a tradition that he was 
descended from the regicide, but Keith dismissed the theory of descent 
because the first Benjamin Harrison in Virginia was an older man than 
the regicide. It may be added, parenthetically, that President William 
Henry Harrison, dying a century ago, was possibly ignorant of the 
beginning of his line in Virginia. In all probability he placed the second 
Benjamin as his immigrant ancestor. In explaining the wishful thinking 
which led those of the name of Harrison to claim descent from the 
famous regicide, Mr. Keith pithily observes: “After the Restoration, 
there would have been shame to acknowledge a relationship to him; after 
our Revolutionary War, there was temptation to imagine it.” He justly 
remarks that we cannot reject the theory that both the regicide and our 
president were of the same family until that is disproved. Keith had 
been unable to find any Benjamin among the Harrisons of Staffordshire, 
whence the regicide came, and did not know the parentage of the latter. 


Since not only Harrisons in Virginia but other well-known families 
in America have claimed descent from the famous Thomas Harrison, a 
brief review of his family, character and attainments is in order.” 


First, a note as to the regicide’s origin. He was the son of Richard 
Harrison, gent,? a butcher,’ of Newcastle-Under-Lyme, in Staffordshire. 


1Authorities consulted for following notes: 

Notes and Queries, passim almost from the beginning of that interesting publi- 
cation; Thomas Harrison, Regicide and Major General, by C. H. Simpkinson, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 1905, London, J. M. Dent & Co.; Newcastle—Under 
Lyme in Tudor and Early Stuart Times, T. Pape, Manchester University Press, 
1938 ; Harrison Families, Collection of clippings and letters, from the Astor Library, 
in New York Public Library, (A.P.T. r.c.2) ; Dictionary of National Biography ; 
Memoir of Major-General Thomas Harrison, by Charles H. Firth, American 
Antiquarian Society Proceedings, N. S. vol. 8, 1892-93; Settlers by the Long Grey 
Trail, by J. Houston Harrison, 1936 

2See Cheshire Sheaf N. series, vol. 1, 101. 

8See Thomas Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, 1, 21. “Thomas Harrison is always 
called ‘the son of a Butcher’; which means only that his Father, a farmer or owner, 
had grazing lands down in Staffordshire, wherefrom naturally enough proceeded 
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This Richard was four times Mayor of Newcastle, an office previously 
twice held by his own father. The designation “butcher” was emphasized 
in the propaganda of the Stuart partisans, not only to make the Regicide 
appear as of lowly origin, but to picture him as a man usually covered 
with blood. These Harrisons owned part of the manor of Newcastle, 
and one who had grazing lands was often called “butcher.” Even today, 
a friend of the present writer, a retired Colonel of the British Army, 
who owns broad acres in Wales on which Irish cattle are fattened for 
market, reports that his present designation is “butcher.”” He has never 
been in a shambles, except, perhaps as an incident of his military career! 
However, it is generally accepted that in addition to grazing lands the 
regicide and his father before him, actually owned a butcher-shop in 
Market Cross in Newcastle. The old house survived until quite recent 
times. 


Thomas Harrison was born in Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1616, and 
baptized in Newcastle church on July 2 of that year. He is believed to 
have been educated at the excellent grammar school in Newcastle, and 
was later sent to London to serve as a clerk to a solicitor in Cliffords 
Inn named Thomas Houlker. In 1642 when civil war was evidently 
brewing, he enrolled in the bodyguard of the new Parliamentary com- 
mander-in-chief, the Earl of Essex. This was a corps d’élite, composed 
of one hundred young gentlemen, and was chiefly recruited from the 
Inns of Court. From this moment Thomas Harrison rose rapidly in 
fame and power until at length he commanded the whole army in Eng- 
land during Cromwell’s absence on the campaign in Scotland. 


Harrison is described by Simpkinson as of a “somewhat unintellectual 
face, with long love locks over his shoulders” and as being “especially 
fond of bright and gorgeous clothing.” His hold upon the soldiers of 
the new model army was tremendous, due not only to his bravery in 
battle but because of his enthusiastic eloquence. He advocated the reign 
of righteousness in England and was “absolutely sure that he listened 
himself personally to the Holy Spirit of Christ, and that what he believed 
was taught him directly from heaven. He was so full of great ideas, the 
Fifth Monarchy, the reign of Christ upon earth; a Kingdom which 
should be governed exclusively by the saints, and in which men who 


cattle, fat cattle as the case might be—well fatted, I hope.” So Thomas Cromwell 
Earl of Essex in Henry VIII’s time, is in like manner called always “the son of a 
Blacksmith at Putsey.” 


Perhaps, like the young Will Shakespeare, Thomas Harrison killed his father’s 
calves. This was an esoteric ceremony; the killer made a speech full of what we 
now call wise-cracks to entertain the crowd. It was a school in which a budding 
orator learned how to address an audience. 
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did not hear the voice of God should have no share in the government; 
a nation absolutely righteous, a nation which should govern the earth 
and force all its fellow nations to obey the dictates if its victorious 
citizens.” Such men were to be found only in the “gathered churches” 
which were fanatically Puritan. They favored “a sort of men who acted 
upon higher principles than those of civil liberty.” 

How very modern, or shall we say modernistic, all this appears to the 
citizen of today! As a political program it faced the issues boldly, and 
cunningly combined most of the “principles” which nowadays throng the 
strathosphere from opposite or contending radio announcers. The only 
important ingredient overlooked by Harrison’s gathered saints was 
human nature. . 

But Thomas Harrison by no means confined himself to the role of 
veiled prophet. Nor did he find it necessary to retire to the summit of a 
lofty mountain to find inspiration. Indeed some of his most successful 
ecstacies bubbled forth in the sturm und gedrang of battle. He was, in 
fact, a man of swift and sudden action. He and Cromwell were seated 
side by side in the House of Commons when Oliver rose and called in 
his soldiers. While Cromwell seized the bauble mace, Harrison “helped” 
the speaker down from his lofty throne. Thus perished the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

The “Little Parliament” which succeeded it was made up of some 140 
hand-picked saints, selected by Harrison from the ‘gathered churches’. 
Harrison managed them like a dictator. We picture it as an assembly of 
all the prophets from the Old Testament. It was a pure theocracy of the 
Jewish type. It accomplished, indeed, some useful legislation, but too 
many cooks spoiled that broth. For five months during the year 1653 
Harrison ruled England. Then parliament became exhausted by the exu- 
berance of its own verbosity. 

Meanwhile Cromwell stood aside wrestling with his conscience; or, 
perhaps, we could more accurately portray him like some great sleepy 
cat merely biding his time. At last he pounced. By December of 1653 
Cromwell was installed as Protector. Harrison and his fellow apostles 
regarded the new governors of England as apostates. They refused to 
serve with them. The ‘Fifth Monarchy’ men withdrew and began to 
plot against Cromwell, who suppressed them firmly but, on the whole 


with considerable leniency. 

However, it is rather for his leading share in bringing King Charles 
to his trial that Harrison is remembered. More than anyone else except 
perhaps Cromwell and Ireton, he was responsible for the execution of 
the king, whom he denounced as a man of blood. This “butcher” 
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regarded Charles as a Lord High Executioner. For this the king must 
die, but not by murder. He was to be tried and sentenced. 

Charles himself had grim forebodings when he was turned over as 
prisoner to Harrison. It so happened that this was the first time the 
two had met. As the company escorting King Charles approached, they 
saw a body of troopers; at their head was Harrison “gallantly mounted 
and armed, a velvet montero was on his head, a new buff coat upon his 
back and a crimson silk scarf about his waist richly fringed . . . the 
captain gave the King a bow with his head a la soldado, which his 
Majesty requites . . . being told it was Major Harrison, the King viewed 
him more narrowly and fixed his eye so steadily upon him as made the 
Major abashed and fall back to his troop. The King said . . . ‘having 
some skill in faces, if he had observed him so well before, he should not 
have harboured that ill opinion of him’.” 

For not the first time, perhaps, the monarch was mistaken in his man. 
Before him on his horse sat the one who was to bring him to execution. 
The momentary recoil under the royal gaze meant no safety for the 
King. Harrison had never heard that even ‘a cat may look at a king.’ 
This was, in fact the beginning of the end, and from that moment the 
tragedy began to unfold, until, at last the head of Charles rolled under 
the axe onto the platform in front of Whitehall. 

Upon the “Restoration” of Charles the Second, Thomas Harrison was 
the first of the regicides to be put upon his trial. In a rough cart he was 
drawn through the streets toward the gallows. His execution was wit- 
nessed by Samuel Pepys, who seems to have been addicted to this form 
of entertainment, for had he not also attended, some eleven years earlier 
the beheading of Charles the First? Pepys records in his diary of 
October 13, 1660: “I went out to Charing Cross to see the Major-Gen- 
eral hanged, drawn and quartered. He looked as cheerful as any man 
could do in that condition. He was presently cut down, and his head and 
heart* shown to the people, at which there were great shouts of joy.” 


With the passing of the years, echoes of those great shouts of joy 
are now as faint as the horns of elfland. 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart. 


At last a modern author, himself a servant of the Crown, could write 
of Thomas Harrison: “A more gallant soldier never fought, and an 


*That brave heart which had beaten so stoutly in battle, was, no doubt, thrown to 
the dogs. But for the gory head these sadists still had use. A day or two later John 
Cook the Justice from Ireland who had conducted the prosecution of Charles was 
hauled to the gallows. Facing hint in the sled was the head of his cousin Thomas 
Harrison, fixed upon a stake, its blood-stained love-locks tossing in the breeze. 
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honester man never meddled with politics.” (John Buchan, Olver 
Cromwell, 430). 

We turn now from the realm of tragedy and great deeds to a more 
prosaic enquiry. Did the regicide leave any child or children to mourn 
the father? May anyone now living rightly claim descent from him? 
Upon this subject there are opinions both pro and con. 


1. Noble, in Regicides (vol. 1. 336) says he left ‘a wife and family’. 


2. Simpkinson (op. cit. 274) states that “We cannot even tell whether 
he left any descendants behind him, if he did, it must have been by a pre- 
vious marriage to that of 1647 with Catherine Harrison; at all events, 
no children appear in the story of his farewell to his relations.” 


3. The register of St. Anne Blackfriars records the burial of three 
children of [the regicide] Thomas and of Katherine Harrison his wife: 
Thomas Harrison, buried Feb. 1, 1648-9; Ralph Harrison, buried April 
10, 1652, and Richard Harrison, buried Jan. 12, 1652-3. Neither there 
nor elsewhere are any other children of the regicide found registered. 


4. In March, 1656, when, at the order of Cromwell, Major General 
Thomas Harrison was confined to the house of his father-in-law at 
Highgate, Harrison describes his “dear yoke-fellow” as being “near the 
time of her travail”. Of the infant whose birth had been expected noth- 
ing more, according to Professor C. H. Firth, is heard (Memoir of 
Major-General Thomas Harrison, op. cit.) 


5. The regicide left no will; nor did his widow, who died in 1700. We 
are thus deprived of the ordinary sources of information as to children. 


At the time of the execution of Thomas Harrison, the most hated of 
all the regicides by the partisans of Charles the Second, it might reason- 
ably have been supposed necessary to conceal® the fact that there were 
such children, though in the case of Thomas Harrison, any form of con- 
cealment would have been alien to the character of so utterly frank and 
fearless a man. 


6. “Collateral descent” from the family of Thomas Harrison might have 
derived from his sister Anne. About the year 1650 she married Randall 
Lovatt and to this couple children were born. (Pape, op. cit.) Moreover, 
Ralph Harrison, an uncle of the regicide was claimed half a century ago 
as an ancestor by a Harrison living in Massachusetts. 


5Note the case of Richard Cromwell, the genial and generally popular son who, 
for a brief time succeeded Oliver. At the Restoration Richard took the assumed 
name of John Clarke and fled abroad. When he thought it safe to return to Eng- 
land, he lived all the rest of his life still thinly disguised as John Clarke, in the 
house of Sergeant Pengally at Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. 
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Pape asserts that [another] Ralph Harrison, the rich London woolen 
draper, whose daughter Katherine married the regicide, was the latter’s 
uncle Ralph and that it is thus established that Major General Thomas 
Harrison’s wife was his own first cousin. With this statement we dis- 
agree. Pape sums up his research of a decade ago into the town records 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme. He found that land in that town “lately the 
inheritance of Ralph Harrison, citizen and draper of London” had been 
acquired by the corporation of Newcastle. He concludes his argument 
with the statement that “Ralph Harrison, who was then a London 
draper, had in earlier days possessed landed property in Newcastle. He 
was undoubtedly Ralph, son of Richard Harrison, alderman, [who had 
been] baptized 28 February 1599, and his daughter Katherine Harrison 
married her cousin Thomas Harrison, the parliamentary leader.” 


The use by a genealogist of the word “undoubtedly” carries with it a 
hint of uncertainty—as of a fact not actually proven. It has, indeed, 
been generally assumed that Ralph Harrison the London draper came 
from Staffordshire. Moreover we are prepared to accept the fact that 
he had once owned land in Newcastle, but this in itself is not proof that 
he was identical with Ralph Harrison the uncle of the regicide. 


Let us turn now to the arguments and conclusions of a recent student 
of this subject. The text which follows was communicated to me some 
twelve years ago by my friend, the late Mr. Francis C. Harrison of 
White House, Syderstone, Norfolk, England. In his communication, he 
recites the names of. the three sons of the regicide who were buried at 
St. Anne’s Blackfriars and then continues : 


“As he was an Anabaptist he may have had other unrecorded chil- 
dren. Inderwick, in his Sidelights on the Stuarts published by Sampson 
and Low states he had a son at Vienna at the restoration and another 
in Virginia, and that his daughter’s descendants are to be found among 
the Stirlings and Ashburtons. For many years, Thomas has been the 
subject of memoranda in Notes and Queries. An anonymous writer un- 
der the nom-de-plume of “Sagittarius” writes in 1862 that Thomas had 
a grandaughter who married in Bristol; that her last descendant Mrs. 
Harrison was alive thirty-five years before, that he has a large silver 
tankard with the name ‘Stanley Harrison, 1712’ upon it with an Austrian 
proof mark, and that Mr. Harrison used the arms ‘an eagle displayed’. 
As regards these statements I would remark that it is not likely that a 
grandaughter Ann would have a descendant of the surname Harrison, 
and secondly that neither the regicide nor his wife, who was a Harrison, 
used the arms of ‘an eagle displayed’. I understand that a Dr. Charles 
Willing of Philadelphia claims a descent from one of Thomas’ daughters. 
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A Mr. Joseph Harrison, a partner of Winans, makes a similar claim. Both 
these gentlemen are understood to have a picture of him. The James 
River Harrisons of Virginia have also a legend that they are so descend- 
ed. I place no reliance whatever on these undocumented traditions. 


“T return to Thomas’ history. As everyone knows, he was beheaded 
at the Restoration after most barbarous treatment, and his character has 
been foully assailed from that time, without, I believe, a shred of justifi- 


cation. 

“In the records of his trial he is called “generosus”. It is extremely 
improbable he would be so styled at such a time of political excitement 
unless he was in heraldic parlance a ‘gentleman’. Inderwick in his book 
already quoted says his father and grandfather had property in Dur- 
ham (nearly all the gentle families of Harrison originally came from 
the North). 

“Tt is clear that the regicide’s family were for some generations in 
Staffordshire, and it is possible that his father-in-law’s family were in 
the same county. Unfortunately the surname Harrison and the Chris- 
tian name Ralph is so common in Staffordshire that it is very difficult to 
sift the immense amount of material available there. 


“I found at the public record office a letter written by Maj. Gen’! Thos. 
Harrison recommending an humble office seeker. It was sealed with a 
beautifully clear and well cut seal. The arms are dexter three lions paws 
erased and sinister the arms of the three eagles in chief—showing be- 
yond question that he claimed to impale the latter arms in right of his 
wife. Apparently no one except the regicide has claimed the coat of 
three lions paws for some centuries. It was a coat borne in the sixteenth 
century by Harrisons in the “northern parts” as “or three lions paws 
erased [in triangle palmwise] gules”. (See Visitation of Yorkshire in 
1612, Harrison of Cayton, footnote). 


“Ralph Harrison® the draper forms one of the select group of Harri- 
sons who used the three eagles [coat armor]. They are Hugh Harrison 
of Audlem [Cheshire,] William Harrison the haberdasher [and treas- 
urer of the East India Co.], the Harrisons of Hurst and John Harrison 
the merchant tailor who founded Crosby School [Liverpool]. 


_*Firth refers in a note to an ill-natured pamphlet of 1648 entitled “A pair of 
Spectacles from the City” describing Ralph Harrison as a “silly, weak, old man”, 
“of no estate” “a fellow that carried himself like a fool and a coward at Cheriton”, 
made Colonel “only that Colonel Harrison (being forced to marry his daughter 
. ._) is his son-in-law, that’s desert enough.” We are apt to suppose that the 
reptile press’ was. founded by Bismarck; in fact it is at least four centuries old, 
dating from Pietro Aretino. 
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“Ralph Harrison was apprenticed to the drapers but was admitted 
by redemption or “command” in 1613. In 1627 he was admitted to 
livery. In 1638 he was paying £40 rent in Watling Street (Mss. Lam- 
beth Palace Library 274). In 1641 he was assessed to poll tax in Wat- 
ling St. In 1655-6 he had risen to be first Master Warden in his guild. 
He was certainly the Lt. Col. Ralph Harrison of the Yellow regiment in 
the trained bands who was buried according to Smith’s Obituary" 16 
May, 1656, for he made a nuncupative will 13 May 1656 as Ralph Har- 
rison of Highgate, Esq. His wife renounced and his daughter Katherine 
widow of the regicide proved his will P. C. C. 1660, July 27, Berkeley 
271. Letters of Adm. de bonis non were granted to her on Dec. 10, 1660 
and Katherine’s third husband, Dr. T. Legh® proved again in May 1700. 
I have not found Ralph the draper’s marriage, but it appears from his 
widow’s will (P. C. C. 1664, Mico 117) that her maiden name was 
Hester Shelton [Skelton]. This will gives no help, so far as we can 
see, in tracing Ralph’s parentage. Possibly she was a widow when she 
married Ralph, as she mentions her son Francis Conygrave and his 
wife Mary and their children Francis and Hester; her brothers John 
and Samuel Shelton and their relations. John Shelton is executor and 
residuary legatee. At the time of this will her son-in-law Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Harrison had been executed and her daughter (and his widow) 
had remarried in 1662 Col. Robert Barrow of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
Barrow’s will was dated April 4, 1670 and she proved it in 1673 not 
as his widow but as the wife of Dr. Thomas Legh, son of Col. Henry 
Legh. 


“Colonel Ralph Harrison the draper was a rich man, but it is not 
certain whether his property had been sequestrated.” 


The vigor and clarity of the late Mr. F. C. Harrison’s mind are ap- 
parent in his discussion of these vexed and contentious subjects. His 
thinking was directed by a spirit of robust honesty—a trait which 
adorned his own long public career. 


™May 16, 1656. Coll. Harrison woolen draper, buried. 

®Note: “Dr. Legh speaks of an Elizabeth Rowley whose father was nephew to 
Ralph Harrison and adds: “she liveth now, as I think, in or near Stone—But, she 
was born in or near Newcastle.” (Cheshire Sheaf, New Series, vol. 1 p. 118). 


An Anne Rowley was a legatee under the will of Susanna Harrison widow, of 
Wapping, 28 Sept. 1667, P. C. C. Hene 5. Testatrix was the widow of Brian 
Harrison of Wapping, Mariner, who was born in Sedgefield, Durham. 

®Professor Firth in his Memoir of Maj. Gen. Thomas Harrison points out that 
Hester was the second wife of Col. Ralph Harrison; his first wife, the mother of 
Katharine, was named Martha; she was buried at St. Anne’s Blackfriars, Sept. 3, 
1653. Mr. F. C. Harrison should have written “Skelton”, as it appears in 
will. For a Skelton-Barrow marriage see ‘The Sheltons of England and America’, 
by Mildred Campbell Whitaker, (p. 40) in Norfolk temp. Elizabeth. 
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It will be seen that Mr, F. C. Harrison controverts the statement pub- 
lished some eight years later in Mr. Pape’s book that the regicide mar- 
ried his first cousin. The genealogical chart prepared for Mr. Pape was 
however before Mr. Harrison at the time he wrote. The seal of the 
regicide, discovered in the P.R.O. impaling an entirely different coat for 
his wife, showed that he claimed to belong to quite another family. 

In the Memoir of Major-General Thomas Harrison by Pro- 


fessor Charles H. Firth published in April 1893 in volume 8 of Amer- 


ican Antiquarian Society Proceedings, N. S. Mr. Firth reviews all the 
available evidence as to descent from the regicide and states: 

“Putting together the positive evidence afforded by these three entries 
[from burial register of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars] and the negative evi- 
dence of Harrison’s farewell words, it becomes clear that no children of 
Harrison’s marriage were alive in 1660. If any such children had sur- 
vived they would probably have been mentioned in the wills of the 
Harrison family. ... The combination of three such pieces of evidence 
amounts to an almost irresistible proof that Major-General Harrison left 
no children. It makes it necessary to reject remorselessly any traditional 
claims to be descended from him, to demand from the claimants docu- 
mentary proof of their claims, and to scrutinize very closely any proofs 
put forward.” 

Professor Firth then concludes his memoir with a reference to the 
various claimants in the United States to descent from the regicide, most 
of whom have been already mentioned in this essay. One by one he 
rejects them all. 

Among Mr. Keith’s papers now in the Virginia Historical Society are 
copies of several letters from individuals both in the United States and 
in England presenting ‘traditions of relationship’ to the regicide which 
had ‘come down from many sources to the present generation’. All stu- 
dents of family history are familiar with such claims, often the product 
of wishful thinking, especially if there is a person of eminence in the 
background. 

Of these letters, the most interesting in the case of the regicide, is 
one of December 18, 1888 to President Benjamin Harrison from a Mrs. 
Fisher of 22, Thynne Street, West Bromwick, Staffs., England. She 
wrote that her mother, then in her 74th year, was a direct descendant of 
the regicide. Her great grandfather was Mr. Harrison of Newcastle; 
she says he was a strict Puritan who owned a pottery left to his son, John, 
her grandfather, and who took into his employ Wedgewood, the founder 
of that sort of ware and eventually owner of Harrison’s pottery. .. . 
The Harrison property was at Newcastle on Stoke, Staff. The wife 
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(Miss Wainwright)’s at Sedge, Brierly, [Brierley Hill] etc. The Rev. 
Geo. Burder of London married John’s sistér; Burder was the founder 
of the London missionary society at Coventry. John’s son Henry Kirke 
Harrison, (uncle of correspondent’s mother) who died Sept. 1, 1862 at 
Castle in Stourbridge, had documents proving his direct descent from 
the regicide. . . . (The members of this family were) buried in the 
family vault at Sedgley, Staffs. 

With the above résumé of all the evidence now available on the sub- 
ject of descent from the Regicide Harrison, we are drawn to the conclu- 
sion that the family of Harrison of James River in Virginia were not 
descended from the Thomas Harrison who played so vivid a role in that 
dark chapter of history. 

Those engaged in producing an English ancestor for the James River 
Harrisons have not however all been content with a mere regicide. One 
enthusiast credited them with descent from the Regicidee, the unhappy 
King Charles himself. In the last century an orator in Mississippi stated : 
“The Harrison family are the lineal descendants of the Stuarts of Eng- 
land.” (Mississippi Historical Publications VIII. 187). This claim came 
from the late John A. Orr in an obituary eulogy upon the Hon. James 
T. Harrison, a Mississippi jurist, who had been a member of the Confed- 
erate Congress. Mr. Orr described him as the son of Thomas Harrison, 
a distinguished lawyer and a relative of Benjamin Harrison one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Since the purpose of these Commentaries is to record all the possible 
clues to the ancestry of the family of Benjamin Harrison, it is perhaps 
just worth while to add the following note. 

Mr. Orr had in mind no doubt a tradition concerning a family of 
Harrisons in Ireland during Stuart times—a legend perhaps preserved 
in Mr. Orr’s family since his own great-grandfather had come from Ire- 
land to America. The roots of this story may be traced to a passage in 
Manning’s History of Surrey. (iii, 246) under the heading of the 
Church of Thorpe, Chertsey Hundred. “In the chancel is a monument 
to the memory of Michael Harrison (1671-1707) of the City of Dublin, 
Esq., who was Commissary General of the musters of the Kingdom of 
Ireland to his late Majesty King William III and her present Majesty 
Queen Anne. He was grandson to the learned Bishop of Downe, Jeremy 
Taylor, and married Mary daughter of Rt. Hon. James Vernon, Esq., 
of this parish and died 1709 4/22, aged 38. Arms Gu. on a Chev. or - 3 
besants sa betw. 3 hares or.” The alleged descent from the Stuarts 
comes from the marriage of Edward Harrison M. P. from Lisburn in the 
county of Antrim, (the father of the Michael who was buried in the 
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Church of Thorpe), to Joanna the daughter of the Revd. Jeremy Taylor 
by his second wife Joanna Bridges said to have been a natural daughter 
of Charles the First. Since, however, Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) was 
a contemporary of the first Benjamin Harrison in Virginia and was 
probably younger than the latter, it is entirely gratuitous and unreason- 
able to ascribe to our Benjamin an illegitimate descent even from a king. 
The possibility of relationship to this family of Irish Harrisons, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, is however, not to be excluded. The 
father of the Michael Harrison whose monument was found in the 
Church of Thorpe, namely Edward who married the daughter of Jeremy 
Taylor, was himself the son of a Michael Harrison who settled in Ire- 
land. The general index of the Society of Genealogists in London con- 
tains the following entry “Judith Harrison dau. of Sir Michael Harrison 
of Ballydeagan, Down, and wife of Valentine Blacker [1597-1677] of 
Carrick, Co. Armagh, buried 1664.” Judith, I take it, was a sister of 
Edward Harrison, M.P. for Lisburn. 

A Michael Harrison is mentioned in the will of Elizabeth Bland, 1593 
(P. C. C. Nevell, 57, and found in Waters, 812) ‘now wife of Thomas 
Bland of St. Martin’s within Ludgate, gent, dec’d’.; Testratrix men- 
tions her late husband William Yeardley, gent., deceased, and leaves a 
bequest to her brother Michael Harrison’s children. It may be added that 
a century after this will was probated Benjamin III. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia, the grandson of the immigrant, purchased from the Bland heirs 
through Perry & Lane of London the estate of Berkeley on the James. 

The coat of arms mentioned above as figuring on the funeral monu- 
ment of the Michael Harrison who was buried in the Church of Thorpe 
in 1709 is substantially the same as that noted by Burke in a funeral 
entry as borne by Peter Harrison, Cursitor and six-clerk in Chancery 
who died in Dublin leaving a nuncupative will dated 1630 a certified 
copy of which has survived the destruction of the Four Courts building 
in Dublin and is to be found among Mr. Keith’s papers in the Virginia 
Historical Society. Peter names only a wife Elizabeth and a daughter 
Katherine. 

It may be appropriate to conclude this note by a personal item con- 
cerning Edward Harrison, the M.P. for Lisburn, found in Calendar 
of State Papers, Ireland for March 25, 1668: “On Easter Eve, Will 
and Conway Hill and Ned Harrison and Lieut. Coslett dined at Hill 
Hall. A quarrel (having drunk much) took place between Harrison and 
Conway Hill—Lieut. Coslett attempted to stop it and was thrown from 
his horse and killed”. The saintly Jeremy Taylor had been for nearly.a 
year in his grave when his son-in-law Edward Harrison became involved 
in this drunken brawl so fatal to the bystander-who tried to intervene. 











NOTES ON SOME EARLY HUGUENOT SETTLEMENTS 
IN VIRGINIA 


By Mrs. Patricia HoLBerT MENK 
In Charge of Manuscripts, Alderman Library, University of Virginia 





The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1686) caused an influx into 
England of luckless Huguenot exiles. There they quickly found places in 
the mercantile and commercial classes to which they belonged, and con- 
tributed their well-known talents toward the enrichment of Britain’s 
rapidly expanding empire. There too they found that speculators in New 
World lands offered them hearty inducements to pursue their travels 
still further westward. Many of them did indeed come to the colonies, 
particularly to Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. However, much to the 
disappointment of certain planters, the Virginia government, then suf- 
fering from the maladministration of lieutenant-governors and a severe 
economic depression, did nothing officially to persuade the Huguenot refu- 
gees to settle in the first English New World Colony. However, in spite 
of its official attitude, Virginia had many citizens who had not failed 
to see the importance and the profits that could be derived from the 
talented refugees. The most prominent and the most successful of these 
planters was William Byrd, whose Manakin Town experiment remains 
a well known chapter in Virginia history. Seldom noted, however, have 
been the earlier efforts of a little group who hoped to settle their broad 
Virginia acres with French Protestants some twelve years before the 
first Huguenots reached Byrd’s lands near the falls of the James. 

In the year 1687, four men, Nicholas Hayward of the Virginia Walk 
in the London Exchange, Richard Foote, Robert Bristow, both London 
merchants, and George Brent, of Woodstock, Virginia, bought from 
Lord Culpeper, 30,000 acres of land on the Occoquan creek in Stafford 
county, Virginia, and, having obtained royal permission to let any 
settlers have free exercise of religion, they proceeded to map out a town, 
named Brenton, where they hoped soon to see numerous Frenchmen. 
The plan of Brenton was medieval in flavor. Each family was to own a 
town lot of one acre, and a hundred acre tract in the country. The 
purchase price was ten pounds per hundred acres and a four shilling a 
year quit rent. The partners agreed that they would furnish a sufficient 
quantity of nails and “iron works” for each man to build a house twenty- 
six by twenty-eight feet long and fourteen by sixteen feet wide. They 
would also give to each person fifteen bushels of corn to sustain him dur- 
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ing the first year in the New World. (Fairfax Harrison, Virginia Land 
Grants, a Study of Conveyancing in Relation to Colonial Politics. Rich- 
mond, 1925, p. 74. Harry C. Groome, Fauquier during the Proprietor- 
ship, Richmond, 1927, pp. 22-24.) 

This early effort, although it proved largely unsuccessful, served to 
inspire one William Fitzhugh, business associate of Hayward, and law 
partner and friend of Brent, to try his hand at settling the supposedly 
profitable but elusive Huguenots. 

The area which Fitzhugh decided to turn over to these Frenchmen, 
“exiled for their religion” was a 21,996 acre tract purchased by him from 
John Mathews, who in turn had obtained the original grant in 1685 from 
Thomas Kirton, agent of Lord Culpeper in the Northern Neck. (North- 
ern Neck Grants, 1690-1700, Virginia State Land Office, Richmond, 
Virginia, II, 14-16). This land, named by Fitzhugh Ravensworth, after 
family estates in England, was located on the Accotink river, one and 
one half miles from the Potomac and far above the line of settlements. 
Fitzhugh had originally planned it for the use of his sons, and had not 
endeavored to place it under cultivation during his life time. Now he 
proposed settling there the persecuted Frenchmen, who had been coming 
to Virginia in small parties every year after 1686. 

In a letter to Nicholas Hayward, Fitzhugh explained his willingness 
to seat one hundred and fifty to two hundred families upon his property. 
He would sell them the land in fee simple at seven pounds sterling per 
hundred acres, a tremendous profit, for one hundred acres sold in Vir- 
ginia at that time for ten shillings. However, it has been noted that this 
price is slightly lower than the Brenton rates. If, however, the Hugue- 
nots preferred to lease the land, as Fitzhugh knew they would, consider- 
ing the desperate financial straits of most of them in their first years of 
exile, then Fitzhugh would offer them one hundred acres for three lives 
at the price of twenty shillings per hundred acres. One man would be 
permitted as many as five hundred acres if he desired, and if needed, 
Fitzhugh declared that he would undertake to supply each one with 
“bread and meat for the first years . . . at market prices.” In addition, 
for three pounds per head, he would naturalize “every soul of them”. 
(Letter of William Fitzhugh to Nicholas Hayward, May 20, 1686. 
Printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, I, 468-10.) 

Neither of these plans were successful however. Of the Brenton 
tract, Fitzhugh wrote that it “wants people—only a thin supply”, a fact 
which he attributed to the “unsteadiness of the times”. (William Fitz- 
hugh to Nicholas Hayward, July 10, 1690, May 20, 1691, Va. Mag. 
III, 7-10, 258-260). Of his own efforts, he says nothing. A few hazy 
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indications alone remain to point to the fate of the Ravensworth Hugue- 
nots. In 1690, Fitzhugh mentioned that he had ‘‘come accidently upon 
a French minister, a sober, learned and discreet gentleman,” and that he 
had employed him as a tutor for his sons. (William Fitzhugh to Nich- 
olas Hayward, July 10, 1690, Va. Mag. III, 7-11). There is also the 
tradition of the Huguenot Venable family that their ancestor, “Abraham 
Micheaux landed in Stafford county on the banks of the Potomac and 
lived there one or two years before removing to Manakin town.” (Fair- 
fax Harrison, Landmarks of Old Prince William, Richmond, 1924, I, 
189). And, the conclusion of Fitzhugh’s efforts came in 1701, when, 
on October 28, George Mason in Stafford wrote to Governor Nicholson 
at Williamsburg, “Wee have no news in these parts, only that ye French 
Refugees is most of them gone to Maryland and have left an ill dis- 
temper behind them, the bloody flux, which has effected some of our 
neighbors . . . Ye French Refugees great friend, Col. Fitzhugh, died 
Tuesday the 21st at night.” (Harrison, Landmarks, I, 189.) 

The Ravensworth tract was bequeathed to Fitzhugh’s two oldest sons, 
William of Eagle’s Nest and Henry of Bedford. (Stafford County, Vir- 
ginia, Will Book, 1669-1709, Liber Z, p. 92-97.) The Brenton tract was 
not divided among the heirs of the original partners until 1737-8, when 
it was surveyed and broken up among the four family groups claiming it. 
(James L. Bugg, “Manakin Town in Virginia, Its Story and Its People”, 
unpublished thesis, University of Virginia, 1942, p. 62.) 

The failure of both these determined efforts can be attributed to sev- 
eral factors. Perhaps the most serious disadvantage was the indifferent 
attitude of the Virginia government. This placed the Virginia planters at 
an almost insurmountable handicap in competition with such promoters 
as William Penn. Likewise, the proposed locations for Huguenot set- 
tlements were considered by the Williamsburg authorities, when they 
thought about the matter at all, as buffers between English settlements 
and Indian attacks, hardly an enviable position for the French emigres. 
(Groome, Fauquier, p. 25). Also the situations of both Brenton and 
Ravensworth, far above the line of settlement in the wilds of the fron- 
tier, could offer little to attract a skilled artisan or commercial entrepre- 
neur. Nothing in his background prepared the Huguenot for a life of 
rural pioneering. In addition, the speculative prices charged for the 
land which could be obtained in an easier and cheaper manner elsewhere, 
served to discourage prospective customers. 

Although Fitzhugh and Hayward failed in their efforts, perhaps their 
experiences served to instruct and to inspire those of the future whose 
task it was:to push the frontiers of the English speaking peoples west. 
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A TRANSPLANTED YANKEE IN MECKLENBURG COUNTY, 
1880 


Contributed by MILLIcenT B. Rex 
Department of History, The Madeira School, Greenway, Virginia 





Virginians have always been so interested in the earlier phases of their 
history that they have for the most part paid little or no attention to the 
less dramatic developments that have taken place since the War between 
the States. Recently, however, there have been signs of an awakened 
interest in this later period. Several doctoral theses, as well as a few 
books, have been devoted to the discovery of these lost years.’ The letter 
that is published here is a modest contribution to this same end. 


It is readily admitted that the light it casts upon the period is meager. 
In fact, the letter raises more questions than it answers. But perhaps 
even so limited a bit of evidence may be welcome when it concerns both 
a period and a locality for which comparatively little written material 
exists. Mecklenburg has never been a favorite county with the historians, 
and about its later years in particular there is almost nothing written.” 
Indeed, for all Virginia in this later period there are comparatively few 
private records in print. Perhaps in many cases such papers have not 
even survived. For in a time of transition, such as the era after the 
War between the States, when lands were changing hands, cities were 
growing up, population shifts taking place, it is likely that families were 
unable to preserve their old letters and diaries as they had done in ante- 
bellum days. Moreover, the records of this era were lacking in glamor 
and romantic interest, in contrast to those of the colonial period, the 
plantation period, and the War period itself. For these reasons it is 
perhaps significant that this letter was preserved in the North rather 
than in Virginia, and that it reflects the contentment of a transplanted 
Yankee in his new home. 


1Recent books on the post-war iod in Virginia are: Nelson Blake, William 
Mahone of Virginia, Richmond, 1935; Geo. M. McFarland, The Extension of 
Democracy in Virginia, 1934; Allan W. Moger, The Rebuilding of the Old Domin- 
ion, 1880-1902, Columbia Dissertation, 1940, and The Origins of the Democratic 
Machine in Virginia, in the Journal of Southern liter, May 1942, p. 183-209; 
Richard Morton, Virginia since 1861 (Vol. III of the History of Virginia), New 
York, 1924; William Dubose Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion, Princeton, 
1935. Before these there were also the standard works: H. J. Eckenrode, The 
Political History of Virginia during Reconstruction, Baltimore, 1904; and Charles 
C. Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in Virginia, New Haven, 1917. 

2Two editions of the Handbook of Mecklenburg County, Virginia, one dated 1901, 
the other, 1907, are almost the only source of information available regarding the 
county’s later years. 
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Exactly what led William McLean to leave his home in Crawford 
County, Pennsylvania, and settle in Mecklenburg is not known—nor the 
exact date when he came. Some facts indicate that this was well before 
1876, but on the other hand this letter of 1880 suggests that he was 
still sufficiently new come to the region to have much to tell about it 
to his Pennsylvania kinsfolk. How he came to hear of the relatively 
obscure county of Mecklenburg there on his equally remote Pennsyl- 
vania farm is a mystery, but the fact that there was a considerable Yan- 
kee infiltration into Mecklenburg at this time—a few even having come 
from as far away as Canada*—indicates that somehow word of Meck- 
lenburg’s being a promising place to settle must have been being passed 
around in the North. 


McLean was far from being a young man at the time of his migra- 
tion, but this letter is evidence that he was nevertheless easily transplanted. 
He was born in 1813, the son of the Rev. Daniel McLean, a Seceder 
minister, one of the first graduates of the Associate Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Service, Pennsylvania, and a pioneer of his church 
in the wilds of western Pennsylvania during the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. Unlike the Rev. Mr. McLean’s other children, Wil- 
liam had shown no great liking for books and had never been sent to 
Pittsburgh and Washington County to be educated, but he at least must 
have had the benefit of the tutoring provided for all Mr. McLean’s chil- 
dren by the various young clergymen who came from time to time to 
study theology in the McLean parsonage. When William became a man, 
he never left home but took over his father’s farm, and ultimately in- 
herited it along with the old manse in 1855 when the elder McLean died.‘ 
With such a background of continuity and stability, it is all the more sur- 
prising to find him nearly twenty years later suddenly breaking away 
from a lifetime environment to seek his fortune in the New South. And 
all the more is curiosity aroused as.to his stimulus and motive. 


At any rate William McLean was so well content with his life in 
Virginia that he never returned to Pennsylvania, but lived on in the 


3For much of my information about Mecklenburg County, as well as for data 
about the life of William McLean in Virginia, I am greatly indebted to William 
McLean’s grandniece, Mrs. Greer Jones of Clarksville, Virginia, who has been 
exceedingly kind and helpful in sharing her recollections with me. 


*The facts regarding William McLean’s life are derived mainly from family 
tradition, both from Pennsylvania and from Virginia sources (through Mrs. Greer 
Jones). Some idea of his early homelife may be obtained from a_ biographical 
sketch of his sister, Nancy, in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Dec. 
1942, p. 157-168. The old manse, his only home up to the time of his migration to 
Virginia, still stands—or did in 1938—in South Shenango Township about five 
miles north of Jamestown, Penna., near the shore of Pymatuning Lake. For an 
account of his father, the Rev. Daniel McLean, see references listed in /bid., Dec. 
1939, p. 263, note 3. 
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land of his adoption until his death in 1899.5 In considering his attach- 
ment to Virginia, the question of course instantly arises: how*did he 
accommodate himself to his new environment? Did he follow the stand- 
ard pattern for Northern settlers in the post-war period, encouraging 
political activity on the part of the negroes, working to increase the 
power of the Republican Party? A grandniece* who knew him as a child 
reports that the secret of his happiness in his new home was that he 
abstained from politics and from controversial argument. But the letter 
that follows shows clearly what his sympathies were, though he may not 
of course have expressed them objectionably to his Mecklenburg neigh- 
bors. Indeed it would be strange if he had held any other views—at 
least when he first arrived—for the McLeans, as ardent Associate 
Presbyterians, had a long and well-defined anti-slavery tradition which 
they expressed politically by adherence to the Republican Party. William 
himself, in fact, like all his family, had been active in the Underground 
Railway before the War.’ Whether any of these views were modified 
after his long residence in Virginia is another fascitiating question that 
must remain unanswered. 

William McLean’s personality seems to have been one that endeared 
him to all his relatives. A grandniece still remembers how it “was always 
a pleasure to be in his company.” So it may have been that, despite the 
unpopularity of his ideas among his new neighbors, the essential kind- 
liness of his nature and his gentle wit may have smoothed the way for 
him and counteracted any hostility that might otherwise have been 
aroused. At any rate the letter that follows offers indirect evidence in 
its repeated use of “we” and “our” and “our country” in speaking of 
Virginia that as early as 1880 McLean had already come to feel at one 
with his community. . 

The letter was written to his niece, Mary White, the daughter of his 
sister Nancy and her husband, Dr. James White of Hartstown, Penn- 
sylvania. There in the old home environment “Uncle William” ’s letter 
was received as from a far country by a close-knit family group whose 
other members had never strayed permanently beyond the borders of 
their native state. And despite William McLean’s satisfaction with his 
new home, perhaps there is something a little nostalgic in his eager desire 
to hear from his Pennsylvania kinsfolk and in his urgency in pressing 
them to come to Mecklenburg for an extended visit. The McLeans and 


5William McLean was buried in the cemetery of the Bluestone Presbyterian 
Church near Clarksville, but there is no marker at his grave. 

®The grandniece referred to is Mrs. Greer Jones. 

"For an account of William McLean as an agent of the Underground Railway, 
see the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Dec. 1939, p. 264-265. 
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their connections in the North had always been accustomed to do a great 
deal of visiting back and forth, and William perhaps missed this. At 
any rate his hospitality in this case was not something newly acquired 
and imitatively southern, as one might otherwise think. 


Although none of the Whites accepted the invitation given here, 
McLean’s praise of his new home and his cordial promises of wel- 
come did not fall entirely on deaf ears. One of his brother’s son, 
Dr. E. P. McLean,’ then practicing in Ohio, came for a visit soon after 
this letter, and was so charmed to find springtime in Virginia when he 
had left snow in Ohio that then and there he bought a piece of land 
and brought his family to settle in Mecklenburg County. And there 
some of them still live, Virginians born and rooted.® 


Abbyville,“° Mecklenburg Co., Virginia, 
Dec. 2nd, 1880. 


Miss Mary L. White. 
Dear Niece, 


It seemed good to have a letter from a relation from the North. Did 
not know but I was wholly forgotten by my friends, but would be pleased 
to entertain at my own house any of them at any time. Can some % doz. 
of you not come down and pay us a visit for a month or so? No danger 
of [for?] you here—need not be the lease concerned—no Tramps ; the 


8Dr. E. P. McLean was the father of Mrs. Greer Jones. In later years he became 
the representative for Mecklenburg in the Virginia House of Delegates (1901-1904). 
See Far Swem and John W. Williams, A Register of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, 1776-1918, Richmond, 1918, p. 403. 

A consideration of the transplanting of the two McLeans, uncle and nephew, 
leads one to the conclusion that perhaps an interesting field of investigation may lie 
in determining so far as is possible the nature of the northern migration to such 
southern states as Virginia in the years since the carpetbagger era, the methods and 
motives of the new settlers, their number, and how they adapted themselves to the 
southern environment and how it was adapted to them—in short a history of the 
“Southward Movement” as a social phenomenon. 


WAbbyville is in western Mecklenburg County about nine miles from Clarksville. 
Many northern settlers had taken up land nearby as the old estates of the section 
were broken up and sold. A negro mission, probably dating from this period, still 
exists here, though now run entirely under negro auspices. The settlement was 
known locally as “that colony of Yankees”. As mentioned in the introduction, some 
of them had even come from as far away as Canada. All this seems to suggest 
an organized movement that may have been the motivating force in William Mc- 
Lean’s migration. 

His farm in this neighborhood, lying along Bluestone Creek, was part of the 
old Pruyor estate, and goon once Nelson gecneety. McLean later left here to 
move to some place on James River near Richmond, but finally returned to the 
mill property mentioned in note 16, where he was living at the time of his death. 
His nephew, Dr. McLean, continued to live on the Abbyville farm for some years 
after William McLean left it. Later it was sold to C. L. Doggett of Clarksville. 
The house burned in 1914. 
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Shot Gun operations” in the South so far as Virginia all gone; you are 
at liberty to Speak your Sentiments openly & freely as at the North, & 
you are respected for doing so. 


The Republicans came very near carrying the State for Garfield,” & 
four years more & we will carry it."* We got two Congress Men, and 
two more Readjusters were ellected by Republicans’ votes under pledge 
to ack with the R. in organizing the house, etc. We have not done bad— 


4 out of 9. 


11What the “shot gun operations” were is not clear. Perhaps this is a humorous 
reference to activities of the Ku Klux Klan or other disorders of the Reconstruc- 
tion period, 

12In the election of 1880 the Virginia popular vote for Garfield was 84,020 as 
against 128,586 for Hancock. In view of the 1876 figures—139,670 for Tilden and 
95,558 for Hayes—the 1880 results do not seem enough different to justify McLean’s 
optimism. But it is true that in many districts the Garfield-Hancock returns were 
close, and Mecklenburg in particular had the greatest majority for Garfield of any 
district in the state except Norfolk. Mecklenburg’s record in fact was Republican 
(or Readjuster) overwhelmingly and almost without a break in both federal and 
state elections all during the ’70’s and ’80’s. The explanation for this lies partly 
in its large negro population, many of whom were voters. (At the time of this 
letter, the white population was only half that of the negro, by 1890 a reduction 
in the negro majority was beginning to appear.) Another possible cause of Meck- 
lenburg’s Republicanism may have been the influx of northern settlers, if it can 
be shown that this had been taking place since the Reconstruction in sufficient 
numbers. Even after 1890 and the new constitution of 1902 Mecklenburg was still 
occasionally Republican—officially at least, although Mrs. Greer Jones reports 
that her father during his term of office in the legislature had as many nominal 
Democrats voting for him as Republicans. 

Relevant Virginia election returns and population statistics may be found in the 
Warrock-Richardson Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina Almanack, Rich- 
mond, as follows: 1880, p. 31; 1882, p. 30-32; (There is an error in addition on 
p. 31.), 34; 1886, p. 33-35; 1887, p. 29-35; 1891, p. 28-30; 1892, p. 59. 

183McLean’s prediction of a Republican victory in Virginia in 1884 was not realized, 
but his optimism was not unjustified, for the election was close—Cleveland carried 
Virginia by less than 6000 votes. The 1888 margin was even closer, almost giving 
Harrison the state. Warrock Richardson Almanack, 1886, p. 34; 1891, p. 28. 


4McLean here referred to that interesting development in Virginia politics, the 
Readjuster Movement, which ran its course from 1879 to 1883. Pearson’s book 
mentioned in note 1 was the first complete and clear account of this subject to be 
written. See especially Chap. 10, 11, 12. The works mentioned above by Blake 
(Chap. VII), Moger (The Rebuilding of the Old Dominion, p. 10-16 and the entire 
article in the Journal), and Morton (Chap. IX) contain briefer discussions. 


The Readjusters were a political party that split off from the conservative Dem- 
ocrats over the issue of the payment of the state debt. The Readjusers advocated 
“readjusting” the debt at a lower interest rate, while the “Funder” Democrats 
insisted on payment as originally contracted. The Readjusters were able to dominate 
Virginia politics for several elections by an inordinate use of the spoils system, by 
striking bargains with the Republicans, and by rallying the negro vote on racial 
grounds, as well as by a legitimate appeal to all voters on a platform of better 

ublic schools and welfare institutions. Their influence indeed extended beyond 

irginia into the national scene, for as McLean reported so triumphantly in his 
letter, the Readjusters combined with the Republicans in Congress, thus giving Wil- 
liam Mahone, the Readjuster boss, the balance of power in the United States Senate, 
so that when it came to be organized, the new Senate of 1881 was controlled by the 
Republicans instead of by the Democrats solely by virtue of Mahone’s vote. 
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We are all well—only four of us.* Willie is going to be at home this 
next year. He got tired in the Mill’* & we have Rented her for the next 
year and I expect that will plant between 20 & 40 Acres of Cotton next 
year. Our Climate here is adapted to almost anything. We only seen as 
yet a few flaks of snow flying through the Air once and once only. 
Your cold winters are terrible to endure. We can as a general thing 
Plow all winter long. 


I cannot take time in this to give you a history of our country in this 
letter, but like to have you come & see us & then you can see for yourself 
craic dials sit Many things I would like to write, but the Messenger is in 
waiting for this letter and I close. By [but?] all send Love to you & 
family & would be glad to see you all. Come one & all (?) & make us 
a long visit. 

Respectfully yours, etc. 
Wm. McLean 


P. S. Let us hear from all at least.’ 


Address: Miss Mary L. White 
Hartstown 


Crawford County 
Pa. 
Postmark: Orgainsville, Va., Dec. 2. 


The Congressmen that McLean referred to were the Republicans, Joseph Jorgen- 
son from McLean’s own fourth district and John F. Dezendorf from the second 
district, and the Readjusters, John Paul from the seventh and Abram Fulkerson 
from the ninth. See Warrock-Richardson Almanack, 1882, p. 27, 32. 

15Exactly who were the “four of us” alluded to is uncertain. William McLean had 
six children but they were not all with him in Virginia. His first wife had been 
dead for about twenty years. Whether his second wife was still living or not is not 
known. Two of his children, Helen and Will (called “Willie” in the letter), always 
stayed with him in Virginia. The fourth person in the family, if not his wife, may 
have been either a daughter Nannie, who later married and went to Kansas, or a 
son Daniel Ebenezer, who later lived in Carnegie, Penna. If we are to understand 
from the letter that Will was away from home at the time, then both of these 
other children must have still been part of the household. 

16William McLean’s mill property consisted of a 35 acre farm and a water-mill 
for grinding of grain. It was located on the Staunton River in Charlotte 
County just beyond the Mecklenburg line, and was once part of the Jeffress estate. 
The mill is said to have been built by the Jeffress slaves. Scarcely a trace remains 
today of either house or mill. The house was burned in the later 1890’s and the 
very site was destroyed by a stone quarry in recent years. All that is left of the 
mill is an old grindstone lying on the ground. 

11Throughout the letter, McLean’s spelling has been kept, but for the sake of 
readability, paragraphing and punctuation have sometimes been supplied. 

1Orgainsville was a post office near Abbyville, the site of a store operated by 
Thomas Orgain, once part of the estate of his wife’s father, Richard Boyd. 
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A VIEW OF VIRGINIA IN THE REVOLUTION ° 
By MatTHEw Pace ANDREWS 





Toward the close of the Revolution sundry reproaches were cast 
upon Virginia in general and Governor Jefferson in particular for being 
unprepared effectively to meet Cornwallis on his way North from the 
Carolinas. Since then, many historians have openly asserted, or at least 
intimated, that Jefferson was not an Executive fitted to cope with the 
stresses of war conditions, regardless of his political abilities in times of 


peace. 

In the Summer of 1781 Virginians themselves had, by resolution of the 
General Assembly, demanded that “an inquiry be made into the con- 
duct of the Executive of the State.” Historians have told of the resolu- 
tion of inquiry and have showed that it was supported by what may be 
called circumstantial evidence, while failing to note the complete exoner- 
ation offered by the report of the Committee appointed for investiga- 
tion. 

In consequence of these charges, contemporary and historical, the 
following item, appearing in the July 1781, issue of the Maryland Journal 
and Baltimore Advertiser is of special interest. It was, as described by 
its editor, Mary Katherine Goddard, an “Extract of a Letter from a 
Gentleman in the Marquis de la Fayette’s Army” then in Virginia. 


The “Gentleman” in question wrote : 


Let us always do Justice. Virginia has been guilty of enormous 
political Errors. In opening her Land Office, she encouraged Emigra- 
tion, by a Premium, while she diminished her Revenue, by removing 
from her Controul some of the most industrious of her Inhabitants. Too 
unwieldy before, she vainly added to the unwieldiness by the Extension 
of her Empire. Her other Blunders are not peculiar. Which of the 
States have not grossly blundered? But all this serves to prove her to 
be a great State, especially if we combine with it what she has done to 
the general support of the War. 

Virginia has been the Treasury of the Southern Army; the grand 
Magazine that has furnished it with Arms, Provisions, Ammunition, &c., 
&c. By the Chances and Events of War, she has lost a vast number of 
Men, and yet retains a respectable regular Force that has assisted in the 
Recovery of South-Carolina. 

Virginia, at this instant, supports within herself, not less than a com- 
plete Body of 8,000 Militia, applied against Lord Cornwallis, besides 
several independent Corps of Cavalry, raising and equipping in different 
parts of the State. What one of the Thirteen States, let me ask you, 
would have committed such Faults, and have suffered so much, and re- 
mained capable of doing such things ? 
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Although the identity of the writer of the letter has not as yet been 
determined, he was either a New Englander, where there was a sense 
of alarm over the vastness of Virginia, as compared with her sister 
colonies and States, or a citizen of Maryland, where there was a feeling 
that if Virginia made good her claims to the west and northwest, Mary- 
land would be “surroundingly overwhelmed” by a potentially too-power- 
ful neighbor. Hence the references in the letter to Virginia’s “enormous 
political Errors”! 

It is quite possible that consciousness of the criticism thus leveled at 
Virginia by her sister States may have prevented Jefferson from ap- 
proving the suggestion of George Rogers Clark that he organize a second 
expedition to effect the capture of Detroit, which, if carried out, would 
have prevented one of the major difficulties of post-bellum settlement 
with Great Britain. 

It may also be borne in mind that interstate jealousies were not con- 
fined to groups of States or to sections. In 1780, for example, one of 
the toasts proposed by the “Green Mountain Boys” in celebrating the 
anniversary of Bennington was to a “War between the States of New 
York and Vermont should Congress finally resolve to subject the Lat- 
ter to the Former”—in a land award to New York. : 

While there were no official congratulations offered Virginia on the 
achievements of Clark in the northwest, the same Mary Goddard ven- 
tured to express a word of approbation in the following item appearing 
in the Maryland Journal of May 25, 1779: 


“A Gentleman just arrived in Town from Philadelphia informs us 
that it is confidently asserted and believed in that City, at the Time he 
left it, that the enterprising Colonel Clark, at the Head of a Body of 
Troops from Virginia, had taken an important British Fort in the Illinois 
Country, and made the Garrison, under the Command of Major Hamil- 
ton, Prisoners.” 


Nore: In his Virginia, The Old Dominion, Dr. Andrews summarized the matter 
by quoting part of George Washington's letter to Jefferson, February 6, 1781, in 
which the Commander-in-chief wrote: “I am persuaded the attention to your im- 
mediate safety will not divert from the measures intended to reinforce the Southern 
army”; also a later letter from Washington in which he wrote: “You will do 
everything in your power to make the defense of the State as little as possible 
interfere with an object of so much the more importance” as the success of General 
Greene, for “everything is to be apprehended if he is not powerfully supported from 
Virginia”. 

Commenting on Washington’s instructions, Dr. Andrews observed that Jefferson, 
as governor of Virginia, “had his heartiest cooperation and had held back nothing 
possible for the State government to provide”.—Editor. 
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THE CUNNINGHAMS OF CUB CREEK 
By Joun Goopwin Hernpon, Haverford, Penna. 
(Continued) 





FIFTH GENERATION 


23. JAMES CUNNINGHAM DANIEL (son of 14 Elizabeth Cunningham) 
born 30 Dec. 1768, Prince Edward Co., Va., died 27 April 1806 in Greene Co., 
Ga.; married in Prince Edward County 4 Feb. 1790 Mary Parks (daughter of 
Joseph Parks and Elizabeth Sankey) born 30 Jany. 1769 in Prince Edward Co., 
Va. Her will dated 12 Dect. 1839 was probated 5 July 1845 in Greene Co., Ga.? 
The family Bible says this couple “came to Georgia December 26, 1791.” By the 
terms of his father’s will, “the heirs of James Daniel, deceased” were granted “the 
land whereon the widow now lives,” certain slaves and $200.8 Although his next 
younger brother was called Cunningham (and had no other given name) this 
person was called in the family circle James Cunningham Daniel but elsewhere 
merely James Daniel. He and his wife had the following children :* 

(i)—Elizabeth Ann Daniel, b. 9 Dec. 1790, d. 26 March 1857, unm. 53—(ii)— 

Nancy Baker Daniel. (iii) Sarah Cunningham Daniel, m. William Daniel (45) 

q.v. (iv) Charlotte Daniel, b. 2 July 1798, m. 13 Jany. 1819 Joseph Foster. 

(v) Jane Daniel, b. 18 Oct. 1800, m. 26 Nov. 1824 William N. Jackson. (vi) 

Margaret Daniel, b. 19 Nov. 1802, m. 2 March 1824 William Daniel Sankey 

(43 i). (vii) Mary Daniel, b. 17 Jany 1805, d. 4 May 1833; m. 2 Nov. 1824 

Harrison Hicks Watts. 

24. CUNNINGHAM DANIEL (son of 14 Elizabeth Cunningham) born 
about 1771, predeceased his wife, neé Jane Coffee, who died in 1847 in Wilkes Co., 
Ga., where her will is recorded. He was an executor under the will of his father 
and an administrator of the estate of his brother Richard Sankey Daniel.5 In the 
Georgia Land Lottery of 1802 he and brother John Thomson Daniel, then living in 
Capt. Sherrod Malone’s district, were each entitled to two draws. These two 
brothers were appointed 2 Jany. 1826 administrators of the estate of their brother 


Thomas. Children: 


1From the Bible of James Cunningham Daniel, owned by the late Mrs. G. L. 
Sankey, of Snowdown, Ala., photostatic copies of which were furnished by her to 
Mrs. Thomas H. Seay, of Washington, D. C. Through the courtesy of Mrs. Seay 
a transcribed copy of the record from that Bible was furnished to the author of 
this article. The exact dates of birth and death of the children in this family are 
copied therefrom. 

2Greene County Probate Records Book G, 40. 

3Probated in Wilkes County, Ga., 5 November 1821. 

4The record of their marriages, noted below, copied from Greene County, Ga., 
marriage registers. 

5See the well indexed Early Records of Georgia: Wilkes County, edited by Grace 
G. Davidson and published by the Georgia D.A.R. for authority for these and all 
subsequent statements of Wilkes County happenings. 

®This and the next two marriages mentioned took place in Wilkes County. 
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54 (i) Robert C. Daniel. 55 (ii) Samuel Ewing Daniel. (iii) Elizabeth A. 
Daniel, m. 18 Dec. 1828 David McJunkin.® (iv) Emeline E. Daniel, m. 20 
Dec. 1832 John Goodrum. (v) Mary Daniel, m. 2 Jany. Edmond Butler. 


25. JOHN THOMSON DANIEL (son of 14 Elizabeth Cunningham) born 
in Prince Edward County, Va., 29 Jany. 1773, died in Taliaferro County, Ga., 9 
March 1845; married 16 June 1803 Ann Thomson Hannah, daughter of Andrew 
Hannah and Ann Cunningham (19), q.v. She was born 31 July 1777 at Gravel Hill, 
Charlotte County, Va., died 15 July 1837 in Taliaferro Co., Ga.? He received tuition 
for William, David, and Jane Finley, orphans of James Finley whose lands passed 
by dower 27 Feb. 1821 to James Finley’s widow Isabella. He and his brother 
Thomas witnessed the will of John Lawson, Sr., in Wilkes Co., 13 June 1821. In 
1822 he was an executor of the will of William Evans to which his brothers Cun- 
ningham and Thomas Daniel were witnesses. He was appointed 6 May 1822 
administrator for George Cunningham, deceased. Children : 

(i) James Andrew Daniel, b. 22 Aug. 1806, d. young, 56 (ii) William Hannah 

Damiel. (iii) Eliza Anne Daniel, b. 14 Sept. 1810, d. 1 Sept. 1836; m. Thomas 

Butler King. 57 (iv) Jane Cunningham Daniel. 58 (v) Mary Ann Daniel. 


26. WILLIAM T. DANIEL (son of 14 Elizabeth Cunningham) was born 
1775 in Prince Edward Co., Va., where he married 12 Sept. 1809 Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Bell and Rebecca Calhoun, daughter of Adam Calhoun, Sr. 
He died in 1815. His father by his will left the plantation whereon his son William, 
deceased, lived, to William’s little daughter, Elizabeth William Daniel, and to his 
widow and daughter certain slaves. Elizabeth (Bell) Daniel’s will was dated 1 April 
1856 and probated 15 Sept. 1856 in Prince Edward County. Child: 


59 (i) Elizabeth William Daniel. 


27. SARAH DANIEL (daughter of 14 Elizabeth Cunningham) born ca. 
1780, died 1828; married Josiah Ellington, Jr. On 13 August 1819 her dower rights 
in 930 acres on Hardens Creek, Wilkes Co., Ga. were recognized. Letters of admin- 
istration on her husband’s estate were granted in 1820 to her brothers Cunningham 
and John T. Daniel. Children: 

60 (i) Elizabeth Ellington. 61 (ii) William B. Ellington, 62 (iii) Simeon 

Ellington. 63 (iv) Thomas P. Ellington. 64 (v) Sarah Jane Ellington. 

28. SAMUEL DANIEL (son of 14 Elizabeth Cunningham) born about 1786, 
died 1823 in Greene County, Ga., where his will is recorded; married 10 Nov. 1808 
Mary Evans in Hancock County, Ga. He was designated an executor of his father’s 
will. Children : 

65 (i) Henry Ferguson Daniel. (ii) James A. Daniel. (iii) Amanda F. Daniel, 

m. 18 November 1834 Daniel Day in Warren Co., Ga. 


29. RICHARD SANKEY DANIEL (son of 14 Elizabeth Cunningham) 
born ca. 1792, died 1817; married 27 Dec. 1813 in Wilkes Co., Ga., Nancy Elling- 
ton, daughter of Josiah Ellington, Sr., and sister of Josiah Ellington, Jr., who 
married Sarah Daniel (27) g.v. Nancy (Ellington) Daniel married, secondly, 26 


7The family records here recorded are copied from the Bible of John Thomson 
Daniel, furnished by Mrs. W. Crawford, Nixburg, Ala., to Mrs. Worth S. Ray, 
Austin, Texas, who generously forwarded them and many other records to the 
author of this article. Mrs. George M. Keller, Bartow, Fla., supplied the date of 
the marriage of J. T. Daniel and Anne T. Hannah. 
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Oct. 1820 William S. Morgan. Her brother Josiah Ellington, Jr., and her brother- 
in-law Cunningham Daniel were appointed 6 Dec. 1817 administrators of the estate 
of her first husband Richard S. Daniel. Child: 
(i) Frances Elizabeth Daniel who, according to the records pertaining to the 
settlement of the estate of her uncle Thomas Daniel, “married Charles Baird, 
who died in the Province of Texas, leaving no will.” Her deposition in this 
matter was made 13 July 1837 when she was of Autauga Co., Ala. 


30. JAMES KELSO DANIEL (son of 15 Sarah Cunningham) born ca. 1778 
in Prince Edward Co., Va., died in 1845 in Greene Co., Ga.; married in Prince 
Edward Co. 9 Sept. 1805 Violet Bell, born 5 Sept. 1785, died 27 Jany. 1844.8 Her 
sister Elizabeth married William T. Daniel (26) a double first cousin of James 
K. Daniel. He was in the general merchandise business at Madison, Ga., in partner- 
ship with his uncle James Cunningham, until the latter’s death in 1812, and later 
with his cousin Thomas Cunningham (46). Nearby was his large, typically old 
Southern plantation whose ruins stand gaunt and stark like ghosts of the past, 
mementoes of Sherman’s march to the sea. The location was close to Penfield. 
There he and his neighbor Oliver Porter had a private cemetery for their families. 
The stones were recently removed to Penfield cemetery. Some of the following 
records were copied from these monuments several years ago. In 1814-15 he served 
as a private in Capt. John Colbert’s company of Ist Class militia, Genl. Stewart’s 
brigade; was described as then 36 years of age, 6 ft. 1 in. tall, of fair complexion, 
with light eyes and dark hair. At the time of his death he was said to be the 
wealthiest man in Greene County. There his will was filed 7 July 1845. Therein 
he mentioned nine of his 10 children. The complete order of their birth is not 
known. Children: 

(i) Antoinette Daniel, died young. (ii) James K. Daniel, Jr., died 28 March 

1851; m. 28 May 1837 Sarah Gibson; in 1842 was senator from Sumter County. 

66 (iii) Sarah Daniel. (iv) Jane Daniel, m. Wm. B. Ellington (61) q.v. (v) 

Harriet Daniel, m. Dr. Thomas Foster. (vi) Euphrasia Daniel, died young. 

(vii) William R. Daniel, b. 11 April 1821, d. 3 May 1843, unm. 67 (viii) 

Oliver Porter Daniel. (ix) Thomas Stocks Daniel, b. 8 May 1825, d. Nov. 

1846, unm. 68 (x) Samuel Clark Daniel. 


31. BETSY ANN DANIEL (daughter of 15 Sarah Cunningham) born ca. 
1779, in Prince Edward Co., married there 3 March 1798 William Redd, born 19 
March 1775, son of Capt. Thomas Redd and his third wife Frances Anderson. 
They removed to Georgia. Children: 

(i) Charles Anderson Redd. 69 (ii) William Anderson Redd. (iii) James 

Kelso Redd, m. 27 May 1830 Mary E. Lewis. 70 (iv) Sarah Antoinette Redd. 

(v) Martha Redd, m. ................ Park. 

32. JANE DANIEL (daughter of 15 Sarah Cunningham), born about 1781, 
married in Prince Edward Co. 6 Dec. 1799 Adam Calhoun, Jr. Children: 

(i) Sarah Cunningham Calhoun, m. 1823 Lillious Dillon Womack. (ii) John 

Daniel Calhoun, m. Elizabeth C. Johns; lived near Covington, Tenn. 71 (iii) 

William Calhoun. (iv) Margaret Ann Calhoun, m. John R. Gilliam. 72 (v) 


8Data yma ag oy K. Daniel and his family are contained in (1) letter 
dated 22. March 1 from Mrs. Ray to J. G. Herndon, (2) Southern Historical 
Research Magazine for June, 1936, pp. 277-8, and (3) “Rev. John Thomson and 
His Orphans”, a typewritten record, by Mr. and Mrs. Ray. 
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James Calhoun. (vi) Violet Davis Calhoun, m. 1833 Drury Watson Calhoun. 
(vii) George Bell Calhoun, m. ................ Bledsoe ; lived near Covington, Tenn. 
(viii) Mary Jane Calhoun, m. William T. Carter. 


33. SARAH DANIEL (daughter of 15 Sarah Cunningham) died during the 
lifetime of her father; married Floyd Stewart. He moved to near Lexington, 
Oglethorpe Co., Georgia, with his children among whom was John Daniel Stewart, 
of Columbus, Ga., who had a son Eugene Stewart, who had a daughter Mrs. 
Crosley. 


34. MARY DANIEL (daughter of 15 Sarah Cunningham) and her sister 
Margaret had a double wedding, Mary (Polly) marrying James T. C. McDear- 
man, Margaret (Peggy) marrying Rezin Porter, 22 July 1812. Their marriage 
bonds were dated two days earlier. The McDearmans had a daughter Sarah Eliza- 
beth who married her first cousin James Cathoun (72) q.v. 


35. FRANCES DANIEL (daughter of 15 Sarah Cunningham) married 9 
Dec. (m. b. dated 17 Nov.) 1818 William Matthews in Prince Edward Co., and 
had, possibly among others :® 


73 (i) William Daniel Matthews. 


36. HEIROM GAINES (son of 16 Margaret Cunningham) moved to Elbert 
Co., Ga., where his will was probated 1 May 1812. He married his first cousin 
Anne Thompson Adams (17 ii). Children, possibly among others : 

(i) James H. Gaines. (ii) William Shanklin Gaines. (iii) Margaret Cun- 

ningham Gaines. (iv) Jennie Gaines, 


37. SAMUEL ADAMS (son of 17 Jane Cunningham) married Martha Ann 
Thornton, and had a daughter Caroline Adambs who married Williamson Rogers. 


38. GEORGE HANNAH (son of 19 Ann Cunningham) b. 18 June (prob. 
1782), d. 12 June 1870; captain of Charlotte County cavalry during War of 
1812; lived at “Gravel Hill”; married, first, 5 Nov. 1805 Martha Brent, daughter 
of James, son of John Brent, and had: 


74 (i) Joel Watkins Hannah. (ii) Julia Ann Hannah, m. Samuel Thomas. 
He married, secondly, either 5 Aug. or 11 Dec. 1816 Lucy Morton (daughter of 
Col. William Morton and Susannah Watkins) b. 10 July 1798, d. 14 Oct. 1872, and 
had: 

75 (iii) George Cunningham Hannah. 76 (iv) William Morton Hannah. 

77 (v) Susan Watkins Hannah. 


39. JAMES CUNNINGHAM HANNAH (son of 19 Ann Cunningham) 
born 24 May 1787, married Elizabeth Roberts Nimmo, daughter of William Nimmo. 
Their Prince Edward County marriage bond was dated 16 Jany. 1809. Family 
records say they married two days later in Old Tavern Inn, 14th and Main 
Streets, Richmond. Children: 


78 (i) William Andrew Hannah. 79 (ii) James Cunningham Hannah. 


Information concerning persons numbered 35, 36, 37, 42, and 43 largely fur- 
nished by Mr. and Mrs. Worth S. Ray. 
10Most of the dates pertaining to the Hannahs were furnished by Dr. J. D. 
ry < wemg — -Sydney, Va. Other substantial contributors were Mrs. Anne 
layne, also of Hampden-Sydney, and Mrs. Emory Shaffer, 
poe A — Pa. 
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40. WILLIAM C. HANNAH (son of 19 Ann Cunningham) born 25 Feb. 
1790; private in cavalry troop commanded by his brother George during War of 
1812; married 24 Aug. 1820 Jane Clack Thornton (24 Aug. 1798—15 May 1863), 
daughter of Peter Presley Thornton and his wife Mary McCulloch, and had: 

(i) Presley Thornton Hannah, b. 1 June 1821, d. 19 Jany. 1850 in Lynch- 

burg, Va. (ii) Anne E. Hannah, b. 18 Jany. 1825, d. Nov. 1864; married 1845 

Robert Nicolson, of Scotland, who came to Virginia, became Confederate sol- 

dier ; and had five children. (iii) William S. Hannah, b. 28 Nov. 1828; lieu- 

tenant C.S.A., from Lynchburg, elected captain, fought under Stonewall Jack- 

son, died in hospital of wound received at Chancellorsville. (iv) Robert A. 

Hannah, b. 26 April 1834, d. 26 Sept. 1836. 


41. SAMUEL HANNAH (son of 19 Ann Cunningham) born 30 April 1792, 
died 10 July 1859; was living in Charleston, Va. (now W. Va.) when he married 
1 Feb. 1837, in Charlotte County, Charlotte Ella Barksdale (9 July 1813—16 Aug. 
1886). They later lived at “Cliffside,” Charlotte Co., Va. Children: 

80 (i) Mary Elliott Hannah. (ii) Andrew Hannah, member 14th Virginia 

Cavalry Regiment, killed in battle in 1863. (iii) George B. Hannah, b. 16 

Nov. 1842, d. 16 Sept. 1914; aide de camp to Brig. Genl. Jenkins after whose 

death he acted as adjutant to the 14th Virginia Cavalry; unmarried. (iv) Lucy 

Lavalette Hannah, died in her teens. (v) Emmett Hannah (daughter) mar- 

ried Brig. Genl. John McCausland, C.S.A., of West Virginia, and had Samuel 

Hannah McCausland, John McCausland, Charlotte Hannah McCausland, and 

Alexander McCausland. (vi) Samuel Hannah, studied law University of Vir- 

ginia; practised in Danville; on retirement lived with his brother George B. 

Hannah on the family estate on the Staunton River ; died unm. 


42—JAMES DANIEL (son of 20 Hannah Cunningham) seems to have been 
born in 1780 and to have married in the early 1800's. He was in 1816 an executor 
of his father’s will in Greene Co., Ga. The name of his wife or wives is not known. 
He was engaged in the practise of medicine and settled with most of his family in 
Montgomery, Ala. Children: 

(i) James Daniel, m. 20 Jany. 1824 in Wilkes Co., Ga. Mary W. Matthews. 

(ii) Rebecca H. Daniel, m. John T. Sankey (43-iii) q.v. (iii) Thomas C. 

Daniel. (iv) Margaret T. Daniel, m. Oscar A. Daniel (56-iii). (v) Anne 

Sankey Daniel, m. 19 May 1857 James W. McGehee. 


43. ANN THOMPSON DANIEL (daughter of 20 Hannah Cunningham) 
married first in 1801 in Greene Co., Ga., Dr. John Thomson Sankey, who died about 
1819 in Wilkes Co., Ga. She married before 16 March 1820 Drury Townes. Children: 

(i) William Daniel Sankey, m. 2 March 1824 Margaret Daniel (23-vi) ; m. 

10 Jany. 1834 Jane Foster. (ii) Dr. Richard Thomson Sankey, graduate of 

the U. of Penna., m. 28 October 1831 Frances Love, in Greene Co., Ga. (iii) 

John Thomson Sankey, died 1837, Montgomery, Ala.; married his first cousin, 

Rebecca H. Daniel (42-ii). (iv) James Cunningham Sankey, m. 11 Oct. 1837 

Frances E. Rudale, of Montgomery, Ala. (v) Mary Anne Sankey, m. James 

B, Stephens. 


44. JANE DANIEL (daughter of 20 Hannah Cunningham) born 28 Feb. 
1789 in Prince Edward Co., Va. died 16 Aug. 1829 in Athens, Ga. She was the 
author of a triple acrostic on Salvation still preserved by her granddaughter Mrs. 
Minnie (Linton) Winn, of Greensboro, Ga. She was the first wife of Dr. Alexan- 
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der Brown Linton.“ In their marriage license dated 15 Nov. 1811 her name is 
recorded as Jean Daniel. They were married six days later, the officiating minister 


being Rev. Jesse Mercer, in whose honor Mercer University was later named. 
Children.2 


81 (i) John Sankey Linton. (ii) Mary Hannah Linton, b. 5 Feb. 1815, d. 1 
March 1858; m. March 1833 William M. Bacon, and had Mary Jane Bacon, 
b. 14 June 1835. 82 (iii) Samuel Daniel Linton. (iv) Eliza Jane Linton, b. 21 
Oct. 1818, d. 5 May 1827. 83 (v) William Alexander Linton. (vi) James 
Thompson Linton, b. 3 Jany. 1823, d. 20 Jany. 1842. (vii) Ruth Linton, b. 22 
March 1825, d. 21 Oct. 1826, 84 (viii) Ann Linton. 


45. WILLIAM DANIEL (son of 20 Hannah Cunningham) born 17 Jany. 
1797 in Prince Edward Co., Va., died 23 Feb. 1880, aged 83 years.1* He lived at 
Daniels Spring on Little River, Greene Co., Ga. He was a member of the Georgia 
Constitutional Convention of 1839, and represented Greene County in the Georgia 
House of Representatives 1839, 1840, and 1841.14 He married, first, 6 March 1817 
Sarah Cunningham Daniel (23-iii), born 21 Feb. 1795, died ante 1853, by whom 
he had: 


(i) William Daniel, Jr., b. 27 Nov. 1817. (ii) Mary Hannah Daniel, b. 13 
April 1820. (iii) unnamed infant, b. 27 Oct. 1823. (iv) unnamed infant, b. 21 
Jany. 1827. (v) James Cunningham Daniel, b. 2 Feb. 1831. 


He married, secondly, 20 Dec. 1853 Sarah Jane Watts by whom he had: 


Dr. Alexander Brown Linton, born August 1783 at “Mt. Pleasant,” Abbeville 
District, S. C., died 4 December 1838 and was buried in Oconee Cemetery, Athens, 
Ga. He was the second son of Samuel Linton (17 August 1755—December 1826) 
and his first wife Ruth Brown. Samuel Linton, eldest son of Edward Linton, of 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., served in the oy of Light Horse, commanded 
by Captain Charles Polk, in March to May 1776; was granted a patent to land 
for those services; later moved to Abbeville District, S. C., where he served as a 
private in Captain William Alexander’s Troop D, in Hampton’s Regiment, Sum- 
ter’s Brigade of South Carolina troops, and from 6 June 1782 for eight months as 
regimental quartermaster. There are preserved today certain letters from Samuel 
Linton to his son, Dr. A. B. Linton, concerned inter alia with requests for medical 
advice. Dr. Linton was educated at a private school conducted by Moses Waddell. 
Where he obtained his medical training is not known to the present writer. It 
seems likely that he was taught by some local doctor. Numerous references to his 
medical practice are contained in the records of Wilkes, Greene, and Clark Coun- 
ties, Ga. He removed in 1829 to Athens, Ga. He rendered such services to the 
father of Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of the Confederacy, that he 
named a younger son Linton Stephens as a mark of appreciation, Dr. Alexander B. 
Linton served as Surgeon, Second Regiment (Jenkins’), Georgia Volunteers and 
Militia, War of 1812, from 23 August 1813 to 10 March 1814. He married, secondly, 
17 November 1835 in Wilkes County, Ga., Mrs. Sarah Cheney Faver, widow of 
John Faver, Jr., who had died in 1829 in Wilkes County. Mrs. Sarah (Cheney) 
Linton died at Penfield, Ga., 15 June 1850, in her sixty-first year. Dr. Linton was 
a director of the Georgia Railway and was instrumental in having the school 
over which his former tutor, Moses Waddell, presided, Franklin Academy, at 
Athens, converted into the University of Georgia. 


12The following dates of birth and death are taken from a photostatic copy of 
Bible records of this family furnished by Maj. Charles H. Smith, Swissville, Pa. 

13These family data copied in 1939 from William Daniel’s Bible then owned by 
Miss Ida Fluker, of Woodville, Ga., his granddaughter, since married. 


a items furnished by the Georgia Department of Archives and History, 
tlanta. 
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85 (vi) Mary Jane Daniel. (vii) Samuel Cunningham Daniel, b. 25 Jany. 1856, 


d. 1874, 

46. THOMAS CUNNINGHAM (son of 22 James) born 21 March 1790 in 
Virginia. He married, first, 28 Oct. 1817 Harriet B. McClurg, his first cousin, 
born 1801, only child of Nathaniel McClurg and Polly Redd. After the death of 
Nathaniel McClurg, his widow made her home with her son-in-law and daughter 
Thomas and Harriet Cunningham. Harriet died 8 Jany. 1838. By his first wife 
Thomas Cunningham had: 

(i) James Nathaniel Cunningham, b. 24 Sept. 1818, d. 24 Jany. 1829. (ii) 

Albert Cunningham, married, and had three children mentioned but not named 

in the will of Thomas Cunningham. (iii) Mary Frances Cunningham, born 

1831, married, first, a Mr. Hill, and secondly, a Dr. Henry. (She was regu- 

larly called Mary Frank.) (iv) Thomas Scott Cunningham, d. 14 June 1851. 


He married, secondly, 8 Oct. 1839 Mary Ros - - -. The spelling in the family 
Bible is blurred. She was born in Connecticut. To them were born: 

(v) Lucy Cunningham, b. 1840, (vi) William H. Cunningham, b, 1842. 
After the death of his first wife, her mother Mrs. Polly (Redd) McClurg, who 
was Thomas Cunningham’s aunt, being his mother’s sister, continued to live with 
him and became a veritable grandmother to Thomas Cunningham's children by his 
second wife. In 1822 record of Greene County slave owners he is listed as 
owning 31. The census of 1850 lists him as a merchant with realty worth $5,000. 
Not only did he successfully continue the business established by his father, but 
he followed him in his civil and political interests as well, for he served three 
terms as justice of the inferior court of Greene County, those beginning 10 Jany. 
1842, 8 Jany. 1845, and 3 Jany. 1849.6 

As administrator of the estate of his mother Mrs. Frances Scott he sold land 
of hers in Gordon County, Ga, One item of expense listed was $174.02 for her 
gravestone, letters thereon, and enclosing the grave.?7 

A lively correspondence continued through many years between members of 
this family and the Hannah kin at Gravel Hill, Charlotte Co., Va. Many of these 
letters have been preserved and speak of the visits of Thomas Cunningham and his 
children during the summer months.* His will was dated 14 Aug. 1863, and pro- 


bated 26 Dec. 1865.7 

47. JOHN CUNNINGHAM (son of 22 James) was born 16 Nov. 1793 in 
Charlotte Co., Va. He married, first, in Richmond Co., Ga., 5 May 1819 Eliza 
Sturges who died 2 March 1820. Their child John Cunningham, Jr., born 25 Feb. 


15All exact dates of birth, death, and marriage mentioned in this and the other 
sketches of children of James Cunningham (22) were copied from entries in family 
Bibles now in the possession of Mrs. Minnie (Linton) Winn, Greensboro, Ga., or 
from court records, When years —_ are mentioned, they were usually calculated 
from the age of the parties concerned as given in Federal Census records. 

16See footnote 14. 

17As stated in letter from E. Lloyd Lewis, Ordinary of Greene County, to John 
G. Herndon, dated 11 March 1943. 

18As stated in letter from Mrs. A. A. Chamberlayne, Hampden-Sydney, Va., to 
John G. Herndon, dated 27 March 1944, 

19Greene County Will Book G, 314-315. 

Although two correspondents have said that the subject of this sketch was 
named John Daniel Cunningham, the present writer has failed to find a single 
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1820, died three days later. He married, secondly, 7 June 1821 Mrs. Ann L. 
(Billups) Early, born 1793, widow of Jeremiah Early, and only daughter of Rich- 
ard Billups and Elizabeth (Betsy Ann) Redd. She and Jeremiah Early had had 
two children, Alexander J. Early? and Eliza Early. The latter married William 
Redd Cunningham, youngest brother of John Cunningham. In the taxpayers lists 
of Greene County preserved for certain years John Cunningham’s name appears in 
1822, owning 28 slaves, and in 1854, owning 25 slaves. He had four great interests: 
his family, his business, the Presbyterian Church, and education in the liberal arts. 
As to his family interests, it may be appropriately mentioned that he was largely 
responsible for preserving many of the records of the “connection” and was held 
in affectionate regard by a host of relatives who have written about him. With his 
son “Corrie” and his son-in-law Samuel Daniel Linton he formed a partnership 
for carrying on a general-store business in Rome, Ga., located next to the depot 
of the Rome Railroad, or Memphis Branch, as it was then called. In that enterprise 
they were eminently successful. John Cunningham continued, however, to live in 
Greensboro. There in 1850 he was enumerated in the Federal census and shown 
as owning real estate valued at $12,000. About 1852 he and his son “Corrie” served 
as executors of the will of Joseph W. Billups, then of Alabama. 


In 1851 he presented to the Synod of Georgia, as an outright gift, the Greens- 
boro Female College. He was president of its board of trustees, one of whom was 
Rev. I. S. K. Axson. One of his most intimate friends was Rev. Joseph R. Wilson, 
who a little later was moderator of the Synod, and one of whose sons was President 
Woodrow Wilson.2? John Cunningham, as fiscal agent of the college, in an an- 
nouncement dated February 1853, objected to the use of the word “Female” in the 
title, and says, “We have objected (and do yet) [but] to meet popular prejudice 
and for the time being [have] given way.””3 In 1860 the following were the subjects 
taught at the College; rhetoric, logic, mental philosophy, natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, moral philosophy, evidences of Christianity, English literature, 
French, drawing and painting, and vocal and instrumental music. 


In a letter** written by John Cunningham in August 1861 about farming he 
mentioned his discovery of a new wheat and ancther one called “Daniel wheat 
after our kinsman Robert C. Daniel, grandson of an old Uncle James Daniel” and 
added “have been in many new and experimental enterprises.” 


His wife died 11 August 1863. His death occurred 8 Feb. 1874. Their chil- 
dren were: 


reference to him except as John Cunningham. Even his own Bible contains no 
intimation that he was named John Daniel Cunnigham, but of course he may 
have been. He wrote his name “Jno. Cunningham.” 

21In his will dated 28 April 1843 (Greene County Will Book G, 22-23) he pro- 
vided for his mother Ann L. Cunningham; left $1,000 to Mrs. Eliza [Early (Cun- 
ningham)] Grimes; mentioned his uncle Maj. Joseph Billups, of Alabama; left 
to his “friend” [brother-in-law] William R. Cunningham $5,000 in trust for Mary 
L. Redd, daughter of Charles A. Redd, decd., [Frances] Adeline and [Martha] 
Indiana Grimes, daughters of Dr. Joseph W. Grimes, decd., and Eliza-C. and Ann 
H. Park, daughters of John S. Park; mentioned his friend Thomas Cunningham 
and his sister Ann Eliza Cunningham; and designated John, Thomas, and William 
R. Cunningham and Thomas Stock as executors. James R. Nickelson was a witness. 

22Copy of the original prospectus owned by John G. Herndon. 


23Copy of this announcement owned by Mrs. A. A. Chamberlayne, Hampden- 
Sydney, Va. . 


24Also owned by Mrs. Chamberlayne. 
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86 (i) Cornelium Thompson Cunningham. (ii) Frances Sturges Cunningham, 
m. M. Alfred Wingfield (88) q.v. (iii) Mary Wingfield Cunningham, m. 
Samuel Daniel Linton (82) q.v. 


48. MARY M. CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 22 James) born 25 Oct. 1798, 
died 22 Oct. 1851; married in Greensboro, Ga., 3 December 1816 Dr. John Wing- 
field, who died March 1857.% Children :% 

87 (i) Frances Wingfield. (ii) Augustus Wingfield. (iii) Amanda Wingfield. 

88 (iv) M. Alfred Wingfield. (v) Montgomery Pike Wingfield, m. 2 April 

1842 Mary E. Singleton. (vi) Mary Wingfield m. Alonzo Church. (vii) Jose- 

phine Wingfield. (viii) Louise Wingfield. (ix) Marcus Wingfield. 


49. HARRIET FRANCES CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 22 James) was 
born 21 April 1802, probably in Wilkes County, Ga., died 14 Sept. 1833 in Greene 
County, Ga., where she married 23 Aug. 1820 James Sankey Park. Children :2* 

(i) Alfred Park, died unm. 1849, 89 (ii) Eliza Catherine Park. (iii) John 

Park, died unm. 1872. 90 (iv) Ann Heard Park. (v) Frances Park, m. a 

Mr. Davis. 


50. MARTHA INDIANA CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 22 James) born 
15 Sept. 1804, died 29 Feb. 1844; married 21 Oct. 1824 in Greensboro, Ga., Dr. 
Wylie W. Mason, and had James Mason, Annie Mason, William Redd Mason, 
Wylie W. Mason, and Frances Mason. 


51. ELIZA EARLY CUNNINGHAM (daughter of 22 James) was born 
13 July 1807 at Greensboro, Ga., shortly after the death of her oldest sister in 
memory of whom she was named. To one unfamiliar with the different persons in 
this family it would be well nigh impossible to distinguish correctly this Eliza 
Early Cunningham from her oldest sister Eliza (Cunningham) Early and her 
sister-in-law Eliza (Early) Cunningham. The subject of this sketch and her next 
older sister were married in a double wedding ceremony 21 October 1824, Rev. 
Francis Bowman, pastor of the Greensboro Presbyterian Church, officiating. Eliza’s 
husband was Dr. Joseph W. Grimes who had graduated in medicine a few months 
before at the University of Pennsylvania. He died between 4 July 1842 and 28 
April 1843.22 His widow married, secondly, in October 1851 Hampton Sidney 


23He was a son of John Wingfield and Rebecca Nelson who married 1 Feb. 1781 
in Hanover og a. (6 Wm. and Mary Quarterly, First Series, 78) ; grand- 
son of Thomas Wingfield and his wife Elizabeth Terrell; and great-grandson of 
John Wingfield, born about 1700, and his wife Sarah Garland. This last-named 
John Wingfield has been recognized by the DAR as a patriot who furnished supplies 
to the American Army in Virginia. His son Thomas, born about 1733, signed 
the Hanover Petition 24 May 1782 (Eckenrode: Revolutionary Soldiers of Virginia, 
[1912], page 478, column 2). His home in Washington, Ga., is described as one 
of the most interesting ones in that city, in the recent Federal Writer Project of 
the WPA entitled Washington and Wilkes County, Ga. 
on shown in the John Wingfield—Sarah Garland Family Tree, prepared about 

2?Data furnished by Mrs. Thomas B. Merriam, Rome, Ga. 

28University of Pennsylvania General Alumni Catalogue, 1923 edition, p. 492. 

229On the former of these dates Dangerfield Bowden conveyed property to him; 
on the later he was mentioned as deceased. (Greene County Deed Books MM-145 
and 00-379 and Will Book G, pp. 22-23) He was the eldest of the children of 
Thomas Wingfield Grimes and Charity, daughter of Joseph and Lilias (Jack) 
Nickelson. Thomas Wingfield Grimes was a son of John Grimes, a Revolutionary 
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Smith, as his second wife. His first wife had been Sarah Antoinette Redd (d. 1850), 
daughter of William and Elizabeth Ann (Daniel) Redd. There were no children 
of this second marriage. There was never a more generous step-father than was 
Mr. Smith to his wife’s children, and later on as grandfather to her grandchildren. 
This devoted couple made their home in Enterprise, Miss., where Mrs. Smith died 
22 Aug. 1868. To Dr. Joseph W. Grimes and his wife Eliza Early Cunningham 
were born: 


(i) Frances Adeline Grimes, usually called “Addie”, died unm. (ii) Martha 
Indiana Grimes, b. 21 December 1829 in Greensboro, Ga., died 16 February 
1893 in Birmingham, Ala., and buried in Myrtle Hill Cemetery, Rome, Ga.; 
married 5 August 1847 at Greensboro, William Alexander Linton, b. 20 Octo- 
ber 1820 at Greensboro, died 1 October 1860 at Enterprise, Miss. 


52. WILLIAM REDD CUNNINGHAM (son of 22 James) born 18 Feb, 
1809 in Greensboro, Ga., married there 15 July 1830 Eliza Early (also called Ann 
Eliza), born 1811, died about 1840, only daughter of Jeremiah Early by his third 
wife Ann L. Billups. He and his distinguished cousin Dr. Alexander Brown Linton 
were members of the original board of directors of the Georgia Railroad. He 
married secondly Mary Ella Hill, daughter of Blanton and Ann Hill.® After the 
death of his second wife he married Elizabeth D. Berry. His children were born 
of his first wife: 

(i) Jeremiah Early Cunningham. 91 (ii) James Thompson Cunningham. (iii) 

William Redd Cunningham, Jr., who lived at Fort Worth, Texas, in 1915. 

(iv) Clara Cunningham. 


(To be concluded) 





CONCERNING COX AND COCKE FAMILIES OF HENRICO 
By James P. C. SOUTHALL 


1. Many years ago Dr. Bruce stated that the Coxes of Chesterfield and Henrico 
are descended from John Cox who lived near Dutch Gap in 1677. Unfortunately, 
John Cox’s son William Cox and Thomas Cocke’s son William Cocke have been 
confused with each other in this Magazine, Vol. III, 94, and one main purpose of 
this note is to separate these two Williams who, as far as known, were not related.? 


Coxes were among the earliest immigrants to Virginia. William Coxe who came 
in the Godspeed in 1610° was apparently a lad not more than eleven years old when 
he landed at Jamestown; and doubtless he is the same as William Cox, Planter, 


Soldier of Hanover County, Va., and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
(Terrell) Wingfield, mentioned in footnote 25. Joseph Nickelson, also a Revolu- 
tionary soldier from North Carolina, was executor under the will of his father-in- 
law Patrick Jack, a recognized patriot of Mecklenburg , N. C., whose home 
the Tories burned in retalliation for the patriotic activities of Patrick Jack’s family. 
(C. L. Hunter: Sketches of Western North Carolina, pp. 61-84.). 


%A.L. Hull: Annals of Athens [Ga.] 454-455. 
13 V 288. 

2See particularly 37 V 157-159. 

3Nugent, C&P, I, Introd., p. xxix. 
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who patented 100 acres of land within the “precincts” of Elizabeth City, 20 Sep- 
tember, 1628.4 

Arthur Bayly, merchant and real estate dealer, had a grant of 550 acres of land 
in Henrico Co., “on N. side the Riv., known by the name of Harristocks, beg. next 
to land of Capt. Edloe;” which had been purchased from Bayly by Wm. Johnson 
and then assigned to John Cox, early in April 1666 (29 March, 1665, O.S.),5 This 
John Cox was perhaps a son of William Cox who had patented 150 acres of land 
in Henrico Co., 29 November 1636, “Aboute 21/2 mi. above Harroe Attocks.’’ 

John Cox, Sr., had two sons, John Cox, Jr., who married Mrs. Jane Gower’s 
daughter Mary Baugh, and William Cox, whose wife was named Sarah, and who 
has been confused, as above stated, with William Cocke’, youngest of the four sons 
of Thomas Cocke? “of Pick-thorn Farm in the County of Henrico”? or Thomas 
Cocke who was the first of the Henrico Cockes to live at Malvern Hills adjoining 
Old Bremo. 


2. As well as can be ascertained, William Cocke* (Thomas?, Richard’) married 
twice and lived to be nearly 50 years old. He was born probably about 1669, for 
when his father made his will, 10 December 1696, William Cocke’s first wife, 
mother of his eldest daughter Sarah Cocke ¢, was then no longer alive. We know 
that William Cocke* married Sarah Perrin in 1695 a year or more before his 
father’s death, and that nearly a decade earlier, namely in 1686, Thomas Farrar 
(b. 1665), grandson of Councillor William Farrar and his wife Cicely, had married 
Katherine Perrin, daughter of Richard Perrin and perhaps an elder sister of Sarah 
Perrin. William Cocke and his wife Sarah Perrin had one son and three daughters 
all of whom came of age: William Cocke*, Temperance Cocke*, Mary Cocke* and 
Catharine Cocke‘. 

About William Cocke little more is known beyond the fact that a deed is on 
record of date 16 November 1708 from John Pleasants, who married Dorothea 
Cary, whereby part of a tract of land that had been patented by Pleasants in 1699, 
on the south side of Chickahominy Swamp, was conveyed to William Cocke, and 
that soon afterwards, 1 April 1709, William Cocke sold some of this land. William 
Cocke? died near the end of 1717 or early in 1718, not long after the death of his 
brother Stephen Cocke*; for his will, dated 5 November 1717, was probated 3 Feb- 
ruary 1717-18. 


3. Sarah Cocke*, eldest of William Cocke’s children, married (1) William Cox 
(d. 1711), son of John Cox, Jr., above mentioned, and (2) Thomas Jordan who 
survived her. Sarah Cocke died around 1730, for by May 1734 she had been dead 
some four years, when her husband Thomas Jordan was plaintiff in a law-suit 
Jordan vs. Cox in which Sarah’s son John Cox® was defendant against his step- 
father.® 

William Cocke’s only son William Cocke* ( William’, Thomas?, Richard!) mar- 
ried Judith Stewart. Neither of their two chiidren lived to be eight years old, 
although both were alive when their father died perhaps about a year after the 
death of his half-sister Sarah Cocke* or possibly earlier, say, between 1727 and 1731. 


4]d., p. 12; 3 V 287. ‘Id., p. 447. Id., pp.. 52,74. 743 V 75. 

827 W, 140-141. Sarah Cocke*, whose first husband was William Cox (d. 1711) 
is not to be confused with Sarah who married the elder William Cox and whose will, 
dated 29 March 1726-7, names her only son Stephen Cox and her six daughters, one 
of the latter being Martha Cox, Henry Wood's wife. 
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Mary Cocke* (William’, Thomas?, Richard!) married John Redford (or Rad- 
ford). 

Temperance Cocke*, perhaps named for her aunt Temperance Cocke? (Thomas?, 
Richard’), wife of Samuel Harwood, married Abraham Bailey, a large landowner 
in Henrico county, in 1704, who flourished there apparently long years afterwards.® 
Accordingly, if Temperance Baley (b. 1618) was the first wife of the immigrant 
Richard Cocke of old Bremo, Mrs. Abraham Bailey, née Temperance Cocke, was 
her great grand-daughter. 

Catharine Cocke* ( William’, Thomas?, Richard'), possibly named for Katherine 
Perrin (Mrs. Thomas Farrar), married John Burton. Her husband and her son 
John Burton, Jr., both survived her. 

Early in January 1743, N.S., Abraham Bailey, John Redford, Jr., Thomas Jordan 
and John Burton joined in asking the court to appoint them administrators of the 
estate of “Miss Judith Cocke,” dec’d. The inference is that she was Judith Cocke‘, 
daughter of William Cocke* and his wife Judith Stewart, afterwards wife of Francis 
Redford.” 

4. It is easy to see how the confusion arose between William Cox, son of John 
Cox, Sr., and William Cocke, son of Thomas Cocke of Pick-thorn Farm, who 
both lived in Henrico county about the same time. Each had a wife named Sarah, 
and William Cox and his wife Sarah —— had a son Stephen Cox, while William 
Cocke had a brother named Stephen Cocke. One of William Cox’s daughters was 
Martha Cox who married Henry Wood at Bremo in 17234, but why the wedding 
took place at the home of Bowler Cocke* (Richard, the elder Richard?, Richard?) 
is something of a puzzle. 

Rev. William Finney (Finnie), who married Mary Cocke, daughter of Thomas 
Cocke? (Thomas?, Richard?), was minister of Varina Parish 1714-1727. In 1724 
he was one of the sureties at the baptism of Valentine Wood, son of Henry Wood 
and his wife Martha Cox.?2 

In the light of the facts here put together, corrections need to be made in the 
Cocke Genealogy as given in Volume IV of this Magazine not only pp. 94-95 but 
pp. 327 and 436. 





WILLIAM HENDRICK OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
By N. G. HutcHEeson 





William Hendrick evidently moved to Mecklenburg County, Virginia, in the year 
1790. He at least established a mercantile business there during that year. On the 
14th June, 17901, the following appears on the County Court Order Book: “William 
Hendrick, a citizen of this Commonwealth has a license as a retail merchant for 
one year”. In such instances, the courts ordered that a “license be granted” or that 
a person “have a license for”’— etc. The plausible conclusion is that he appeared 
in Court, exhibited a license and requested the Court to make record of the fact 
that he was licensed by some other court of the Commonwealth. 


927 V. 209. Wright and Tinling, Secret diary of William Byrd, p. 150. Henrico 
Records, p. 310. Valentine Papers, I1, 648, 1050, and III, 1441, 


10V alentine Papers, I, 648. 114._V 94, 95, 124 V 216. 
1Mecklenburg County records, O. B. 7, P. 505. 
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His name appears for the first time on the Mecklenburg County tithables in the 
year 1790. Six slaves are assessed to him, of this six, five are named among the 
24 slaves listed in the appraisement of his estate.” 


In the Cumberland County Marriage records, published in the William and 
Mary Quarterly (2) Vol. 7, pages 287-88, is given the marriage of William Hendrick 
and Judith Michaux, February 10th, 1786, securities on bond are Wm. Hendrick 
and Creed Taylor. On the same date Joseph Michaux qualified as guardian for 
Judith. She being under age and her father and mother being dead, it was required 
that a legal guardian be appointed to give his consent to the marriage. Joseph was 
evidently the brother of the bride. 

The fact that Hendrick was a man of wealth and a big merchant of his day is 
evidenced by the inventory and appraisement of his estate. In the inventory of his 
personal property which amounted to £3207 S 9 P 7, are listed such articles as 
8 Dutch Blankets, 4 Reams Writing paper, 29 Quires same, 41 bottles mustard, 
14 muslin hanks, 1 and 8/12 Doz. Stirrup Irons.* An inventory of the debts and 
accounts due his estate is also of record. From the appraisement of the accounts 
and debts due the estate amounting to £4612 S 5 P 10%, it is quite evident that 
Hendrick conducted, as did so many merchants of that time, what was almost a 
general banking business. Listed therein are such items as Col, George Tarry, 
Bond and Account £830 S 15 P 13/4, Mark Alexander Bond £5 S 14 P 6%. John 
Goode, Junr. Bond £18 S. 15 P. 113/4. Jacob Bugg, Bond £16 S 12 P 53/4. Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, Dec., Bond £3 S 8 P. 0%.* 


There is standing on the land books for the year 1790, in the name of William 
Hendrick 1702 acres of land. This tract is listed in the year 1796 as 1036 acres. 
In the year 1798, the same property was transferred on the land books from the 
name of William Hendrick to that of Edward Tarry. The deed conveying the 
property to Tarry described it as “1090 acres on which is located a water grist 
mill on Nut Bush Creek. It being the same land the said Hendrick purchased of 
John Johnston, James Kidd and Thomas Reaves—’® It is thought that he was 
living on this property at the time of his death. After contracting to buy the 
“Logsdale” plantation, located on the south side of the Roanoke River for the 
purchase price of 1500 pounds, the Nut Bush Mill tract was sold to Tarry. 


William Hendrick, Sr., never lived at “Logsdale”. He contracted to purchase the 
plantation, containing by estimate 1953 acres. The home awaited the new master, 
he arrived, but as a corpse. He is buried in the family burying ground, where now 
rest many of his descendants. 

Suit was instituted in the County Court of Mecklenburg styled William Hen- 
drick’s heirs v. Robert Burton of Granville County, N. C. Order being entered 
therein on the 11th day of February, 1799, directing the defendant to convey the 
real estate contracted to be sold William Hendrick during his life time and men- 
tioned in the bill and proceedings to Sophia Hendrick, Pamelia Hendrick, Lucy 
Hendrick, Matilda Hendrick and William Hendrick, infants under the age of 
twezity one years and heirs of William Hendrick, deceased.® 


*Ibid., W. B. 4, P. 114. 
SIbid., W. B. 4, P. 114. 
*Ibid., W. B. 4, P. 212. 
5Ibid., D. B. 9, P. 371. 

*/bid., D. B. 10, P. 346 











NOTES AND QUERIES 





Tue Lee House, RichMonp.—Members and Friends of our Society will be 
interested to know that the House Committee, assisted by an advisory group of 
outstanding gentlewomen, are maturing plans looking to fitting up the first floor 
and spacious reception hall of our House in a style to suggest what it could have 
looked like when occupied by the family of General Robert E. Lee during 1864 
and a part of 1865. To carry out these plans the Society will, naturally, draw on 
its own treasures, but is also desirous of receiving pecuniary gifts from interested 
persons as well as certain objects of furniture appropriate to the place and time. 
In the latter category, and for example, may be mentioned such things as a carpet 
of the period, also rugs; a music stand for the lovely old harp already in our pos- 
session, and which belonged to Patrick Henry’s granddaughter ; tables, chairs, etc. 
This primary design accomplished, it is hoped to furnish some of the bedrooms, 
and with this end in view suitable articles are also solicited, such as wash-basins 
and bowls and stands; shaving stands, bureau fittings, etc. As will be recalled, it 
was to the structure now housing the Society that General Lee, our Saint of the 
Sword, retired after Appomattox; within its walls he knew his supreme agony of 
spirit, coming out further purified and ennobled by its fires. These things make of 
it a shrine to whose reverent preservation our Society is pledged; and in making 
this plea for aid in carrying out the undertaking outlined above the Officers and 
Executive Committee are confident of a generous response. 


THe WritIncs oF THOMAS JEFFERSON.—Princeton University will sponsor and 
the Princeton University Press will publish a definitive edition of the writings 
and correspondence of Thomas Jefferson in approximately fifty volumes, This 
project is made possible through a subvention of $200,000 by the New York Times 
Company as a memorial to Adolf S. Ochs. The editor is Julian P. Boyd, Librarian 
of Princeton University, who states that the enterprise contemplates the publication 
of all letters, memoranda, account books, commonplace books, legal opinions, ad- 
dresses and miscellaneous papers of Jefferson, together with his public and other 
writings, such as the Notes on the State of Virginia, the garden book, etc. The 
edition will also include listings, summaries, or full printings of letters to Jefferson. 
Mr. Boyd will be assisted by a small staff. An appeal is being made to archivists, 
librarians, scholars, collectors and dealers to cooperate with the enterprise by 
notifying the editor of the existence of isolated documents—especially those in 
private hands—to the end that the edition may be as complete as possible. The 
undertaking is under the supervision of an Advisory Board consisting of: Douglas 
S. Freeman, Chairman, Fiske Kimball, Vice Chairman, Randolph G. Adams, 
George A. Brakeley, Solon J. Buck, Gilbert Chinard, Henry Steele Commager, 
Harold W. Dodds, Carter Glass, Archibald MacLeish, Dumas Malone, Bernard 
Mayo, Samuel Eliot Morison, Charles Scribner, Datus C. Smith, Jr., Howard W. 
Smith, Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, Carl Van Doren, Lawrence C. Wroth, and 
Breckinridge Long. It is hoped that members of the Virginia Historical 
Society will send to Mr. Boyd any information they may have about archival 
or manuscript collections containing Jefferson documents or items of Jefferson 
interest, particularly those owned privately. Address communications to Doctor 
Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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SLAUGHTER-SucGGitt.—The Northfarnham Parish, Richmond County,’ Register 
(Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond) gives the issue of 
Edgecombe and Elizabeth Suggitt as follows: (1) Lucy Suggitt, born Nov. 25, 
1735; (2) John Suggitt, born March 11, 1737; (3) Elizabeth Suggitt, born March 
11, 1741; (4) Sarah Suggitt, born May 13, 1751; (5) Susanna Suggitt, born 
Nov. 8, 1752. The same register gives also this item: Edgecomb Suggitt departed 
this life Jany. 9, 1753. The Richmond County marriage bonds (at Warsaw, Vir- 
ginia) contain the marriage bond of John Slaughter to Elizabeth Suggitt, dated 
Dec. 18, 1758. Richmond County records (at Warsaw) Deed Book 12, page 550, 
records “Slaughter’s deed of Relinquishment to Suggitt” to which John Slaughter, 
of Culpeper County, Griffin Lewis, of Amelia County, and John Suggitt, of Rich- 
mond County, are parties, and refers to bequest in will of Edgecomb Suggitt, Jany. 
5, 1755, and his two younger daughters Sarah and Susanna Suggitt, and recites 
“as we [i.e. John Slaughter and Griffin Lewis] have intermarried with their [i.e. 
Sarah and Susanna’s] two sisters [ie. Elizabeth Suggutt, who married John 
Slaughter, and Lucy Suggitt, who married Griffin Lewis] we give them [i.e. 
Sarah and Susanna] four young negroes”, This deed was recorded Aug. 6, 1764. 
Having read the account of the Slaughter family in the Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, Vol. XXI, page 429, and also the article on the Slaughter 
family in Green’s Notes on Culpeper County and Dr. Slaughter’s St. Mark’s Parish, 
Part I, page 86, I offer the above items as an addition thereto.—Ann Waller Reddy, 


Richmond, Virginia. 


LANIER.—Would like to know if any of the descendants of John Lanier, whose 
will was proved in Charles City County, 1637, have the Lanier coat-of-arms. 
Among the descendants would be the children of Nicholas or Sampson Lanier. 
Address, Mrs. Curry C. Posfay, Newport Trust Co., Newport, Rhode Island. 


STOCKDELL-TALIAFERRO.—In my article, “John Stockdell of Madison County, 
Virginia”, (Va. Mag. Vol. 50) I stated my belief that Hay and William Taliaferro, 
sons of John and Ann (Stockdell) Taliaferro were the progenitors in and about 
Winchester and Paris, Kentucky, and throughout the west. I have received several 
letters disputing this statement and advising me that Hay and William were the 
sons of Captain William Taliaferro and his wife, Margaret Aylett. There were, 
of course, a number of William Taliaferros, but I have not, through a constant 
search of more than twenty years found a record of a William who “fills the bill.” 
I am asking you to publish this note in the hope some one will produce a factual 
record of the William Taliaferro-Margaret Aylett marriage. I have asked my 
critics to consider the possibility of a second marriage—only, of course, a possi- 
bility —William Buckner McGroarty, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Mosetey.—A few years ago while on one of my periodic visits from London to 
Richmond, I called on the late Dr. W. G. Stanard. In the course of our conversa- 
tion he asked what was being done on the subject of the antecedents of William 
Moseley of Lower Norfolk. I replied that I had worked out and documented the 
three known branches of the Moseleys in England and that only one produced a 
William within the material time who might have been the emigrant to Lower 
Norfolk, viz., a line of the Ousden Moseleys living in the 17th century in Carberton, 
Nottinghamshire. Alternatively, he might be the William Moseley who appears in 
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Isle of Wight Co. records in 1650. At Dr. Stanard’s request I sent him a memo- 
randum on my return to London of the Carberton Moseley line but not knowing 
it was to be published (see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 
XXXV, April 1927, pages 218-220) in that form and being about to start on an 
extended journey to Southern Europe did not take the time to include authorities, 
Meanwhile, a later study of manuscripts at Welbeck Abbey, the home of the Duke 
of Newcastle, proprietor of Carberton, disclosed that the William Moseley, grand- 
son of Humphrey and Margaret (Heigham) Moseley died in 1642 and was buried 
at Workshop, Notts., hence could not be either of the emigrants to Virginia in 
1649-50. In collaboration with G. Andrews Moriarty, Esq., and with Mr. Alfred 
Butler, College of Arms, and after a thorough study of records in London, Rotter- 
dam and the Hague, it has been definitely established that 


(a) William Moseley of Lower Norfolk married Susannah Burnett in Delft, 
Holland, Circa 1634, who who was born in London in 1595 and was the widow of 
Arthur Blackmore; (b) Susannah’s sister Elizabeth married William Cockroft, 
Secretary of the English House at Rotterdam, whose son William came to Lower 
Norfolk and left a will probated there in 1686-87 which explains the reference in 
William Moseley’s will (1655) to “cosen Cockroft”; (c) The connection with the 
Rolleston Hall Moseleys is at best only remote. No William Moseley of that 
branch appears in the 17th century and none ever went to America. While there 
are reasons to believe that William of Lower Norfolk was born in London in 1606, 
son of Richard and Katherine (Smythe) Moseley, direct evidence in respect to his 
parentage remains to be established beyond any doubt. In view of recent evidence 
regarding William Moseley that has come to hand it seems proper that a clarifica- 
tion of the article in the Virginia Historical Magazine is due the members at this 
time.—Robert B. Moseley, 3316 Mt. Pleasant St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Brap._ey.—Elizabeth, dau. Carter Henry Harrison & Susannah Randolph, of 
“Clifton,” Cumberland Co., Va., m., about 1793, William R(oyall?) Bradley, by 
tradition, an immigrant from England after the Revolution. Among others, follow- 
ing children were born: (1) Carter Henry Bradley, who m. Mary Virginia Payne 
on 6-15-1826, and known to have had at least three children, (A) Margaret Anne 
Elizabeth, (B) James Wilkinson, and (B) Abner Nash. (2) Harriett Cabell 
Bradley, who m., 12-17-1813, Pleasant Meredith. (3) Martha Hales Bradley, who 
m., 10-1-1821, Nathan W., son of Rev. John Ayers and Elizabeth Bransford. (4) 
Mary Anne Harrison Bradley, who m., 5-1-1806, Moses A. Spencer—John M. 
Bradley, of 4211 Overlook Road, Birmingham 5, Ala., desires to communicate 
with any and all descendants of above children, particularly of Carter Henry 
Bradley. 


GRANBERY.—The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography Vol. XVI, No. 2, 
page 202 contained an error which was corrected in a later issue of the same (Vol. 
17, 1909 pp. 316-17) but the correction itself needs correction. The statement is made 
that “Ann Gregory married Josiah Granbery of Chowan County, N. C. He was 
a member of the vestry of St. Pauls Church, Edenton.” The Josiah Granbery who 
married Ann Gregory was the son of William Granbery, born March 23, 1732, 
died Jany 17, 1790. The Josiah Granbery who served as vestryman was, according 
to the Minutes of St. Pauls Vestry, Edenton, N. C. 1715-1800, duly qualified by 
law at the courthouse in Edenton Chowan County on Tuesday, 17th June, 1755. 
He was sworn in as vestryman and Warden—April 24, 1756 and served until 23 
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Oct. 1764. Josiah who married Ann Gregory could not have been old enough to 
serve as vestryman at a time when his father William was only 23 years old. And 
the date of William’s birth was recorded by his father John Granbery, Jr., and signed 
by his mother, Abigail Langley. The original records are in my possession, The one 
who was vestryman was the Josiah Granbery who married Christian Gregory, born 
Oct. 14, 1728, died Dec. 1772. He was the uncle of the Josiah who married Ann 
Gregory, and my grandfather's grandfather. This is written so that the correction 
can be made, for the erroneous statement has already appeared in three separate 
publications.—Julian Hastings Granbery. 


Tue Correct Date oF Presipent Lewis Burwe.i’s Deata.—News of the fail- 
ing health of President Lewis Burwell of the Council is found in an item in the 
Virginia Gazette June 27th, 1751: “The Honourable Lewis Burwell, Esquire, 
President of this Colony, is returned from the Medicinal Springs on the frontiers, 
where he has been some time past for the recovery of his health and we hear he 
has received much benefit by the waters. He is now at his Seat in Gloucester 
County.” 

On November 20th of that same year the arrival in the colony of the new Gov- 
ernor, Robert Dinwiddie, is given wide column space in the Virginia Gazette, but 
the name of the President of the Council, Lewis Burwell, is not mentioned among 
the notables who welcomed him upon the arrival of his ship at Yorktown. Nor 
does he appear among those greeting and entertaining for him in Williamsburg. 
We may be sure that it was his failing health, which the springs could not cure, 
that prevented him. 

Once more we find Lewis Burwell’s name in the Virginia Gazette under an “Ad- 
vertisement” which appeared on September 22nd, 1752: “The Clerks of the several 
Counties are hereby desired to pay the fees that accrued to me between the 25th of 
October and the 21st of November last to Mr. Robert Carter Nicholas in Williams- 
burg. Lewis Burwell”. As noted above, the new Governor arrived in Williamsburg 
on the “21st of November last”. This might indicate that the President was too 
ill to attend to business himself. 

From a letter written by Governor Dinwiddie to James Abercromby in England 
we learn that the President continued in a state of ill health and invalidism for 
four more long years. On March 20th, 1756, the Governor writes: “two vacancies 
at the Council B4, vizt: Lewis Burwell, Esq're, Presid‘. has never come to 
Council since my arrival; nay, I have not seen him. He apprehends he is troubled 
with many distempers, and conceives he has a cancer; but in fact it’s a distemper 
in the Mind [from] w*® I believe he will never recover. I know from above it 
gave me reason to suspend him, but as he has a long tail’d [entailed] family, I thot 
it best to recommend it to their Lord?*....... Whoever they may appoint have 
it included in the Mandamus to be in the room of Lewis Burwell.” (The Official 
Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of Virginia... 


Vol. 2, pages 377-8). 

The Governor’s remarks written in the above letter seem to be rather unkind in 
the light of another letter written by him less than three months later to the Lords 
of Trade, dated June 11th, 1756, in which he reports: “Mr. Burwell, the eldest 
Counceller here, died about a Mo. ago, and below I give you the names of gentle- 
men I think most proper to succeed. ..... ” (Ibid. Vol. 2, page 441). 
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The above items are offered in correction of statements that President Lewis 
Burwell died in the year 1752, made in the following publications: Torrence and 
Stewart, Genealogies of Members, Sons of the Revolution in the State of Virginia; 
W. G. and M. N. Stanard, The Colonial Virginia Register; The Virginia Maga- 
sine of History and Biography; William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine (ist and 2nd Series) ; New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter; Virginia Historical Portraiture (article by H. S. Harrison); E. A. Jones, 
American Members of the Inns of Court; John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Can- 
tabrigiensis; S. P. Hardy, Colonial Families of the Southern States—Polly Cary 
Mason, Newport News, Virginia. 


PENDLETON FAMmiLy.—A correction as to Joseph Holmes Pendleton 
in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography Vol. XLIV (July 1936) 
page 264, by his oldest grandson, Eugene R. Pendleton, Brevard, North 
Carolina. Substitute this statement taken from his family Bible and from the 
family Bible of Henry Clay Pendleton, his son, in toto for items numbered 
56a.: Joseph Holmes Pendleton, born 1809, student at William & Mary 1830- 
31, married Sarah M. Hundley April 10, 1834; Issue: Six children, but three 
did not survive childhood. The surviving were: Elizabeth—left issue; Susan 
Alice—no issue; Henry Clay, who married Nannie Elizabeth Robinson (in 
Georgia where they settled) in 1869, had ten children—seven sons, three 
daughters. Nine still surviving, and with numerous issue (1943). Henry Clay 
Pendleton, born 1842, fought with “Bloody 34th” infantry from King & 
Queen, was wounded but survived and finished at Appomattox. His mother 
remained a widow for over 50 years and died at 87.—Eugene A. Pendleton. 


Corsin Famity.—In Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vol. XXXVII—No. 4—Oct., 1929 appears “Notes on the Corbin Family, 
from the Records of Middlesex County, Virginia.” Being a descendant of a 
branch of this Corbin family, I have for some time been interested in the 
published information, which from time to time has appeared in the magazine. 
The closing paragraph of the article referred to shows the second marriage of 
Richard R. Corbin and Mary Mallory and names their children: stating that: 
“1. Charles Corbin, went to Texas; died unmarried.” I have a record in the 
form of a letter written by Edmonia Fauntleroy (Corbin) Carter (a daughter 
of Richard Randolph Corbin’s first marriage to Catherirfle Moore Fauntleroy) 
to my grandmother, Hester Morris (Goodall) Reeve, from which I quote. 
In speaking of her half brothers, she writes, “Fill Corbin lives in Kansas City, 
Mo.; he is married again and has two children by his second marriage. His 
oldest daughter, Alice, did live with Alice Mallory Richardson in Chicago for 
awhile, but in her last letter to me she said she was then with her father. 
Fill’s (Fillmore Mallory Corbin) brother Charlie died in San Antonio, 
Texas and his wife in Seguin. They left one little daughter, Roberta Edmonia, 
she is now grown and lives with her grandmother, Mrs. Moore, in San 
Angelo.” Apparently, therefore, the statement that Charles Corbin died un- 
married is incorrect. With reference to the second marriage of Fillmore M. 
Corbin, it is my understanding that in addition to the daughter mentioned, 
there was a son, Ewing Corbin, who died Sept. 30, 1930, unmarried.—John 
Goodall Bruce, Bluefield, West Virginia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





JoHN THOMSON, PRESBYTERIAN CONSTITUTIONALIST, MINISTER OF THE WORD OF 
Gop, EpucaTionaL Leaper AND CHURCH BuiILpER. By John Goodwin Herndon. 
Privately printed. 1943. 76 pp. 


There have been few more intrepid pioneers than the Presbyterian preachers who 
followed the wave of Scotch-Irish settlement from Pennsylvania down the Valley 
of Virginia. Sharing all the physical hardships of border life and exposed to the 
danger of Indian attacks, they nevertheless continued their scholarly and ministerial 
work in. log cabins and on the slopes of pathless mountains. They were of the 
very backbone of America, and it is gratifying to see their achievements memo- 
rialized. 

A few of them found fame, especially the great Samuel Davies, the foremost 
American ecclesiastic of his day, but Davies labored east of the mountains and did 
not endure the worst hardships of a primitive life. Indeed, he grew in health in 
Virginia and might have lived to a good old age in our midst if he had not returned 
to indoor life and the harsh climate of New Jersey, which soon did for him. 

The subject of this little volume was an important man in his day but is little 
remembered now. A North Iris the date of his birth is unknown but he en- 
tered the University of Glasgow in 1706, graduating with the M.A. degree. Answer- 
ing a call from America, John Thomson crossed the sea and was ordained the 
pastor of the church at Lewes, Delaware, in 1717. There he remained until 1729. 
He was next at Middle Octorara, Pennsylvania, from 1730 to 1733, and then at 
Chestnut Level, Penn. from 1733 to 1744. 

A thorough missionary in spirit, Thomson desired to labor in Virginia and visited 
that colony several times before leaving his pastorate at Chestnut Level. He was 
pastor at Buffalo, Virginia, for some years and then made a final change to North 
Carolina, always the pioneer, always pressing forward to new conquests of the spirit. 
It appears that he rests in Iredell County, North Carolina. 


John Thomson was a scholar and writer as well as a missionary preacher. His 
chief work is the Explication of the Shorter Catechism, now a rather rare volume. 

The author has done an excellent piece of work in bringing back to memory an 
able and honored ancestor. His application is a model to all those who would labor 
in the same field; he seems to have overlooked no possible source of information. 
Such short biographies of men useful and eminent in their time but now largely 
forgotten should be encouraged as throwing an important sidelight on the social 


history of America. 
H. J. EcKENRODE 





JoHN ParapisE AND Lucy LupDWELL oF Lonpon AND WILLIAMSBURG, By Archi- 
bald Bolling Shepperson. The Dietz Press, Inc., Richmond; 501 pages. Price 
$4.00. 


Lucy Ludwell lived in London from 1760 to 1805. Then she returned to Virginia 
where she eventually died in an asylum. During three generations the Ludwells 
played important parts in the drama of Colonial Virginia, and then the name 
extinct. Lucy married John Paradise, “a scholar who never wrote a book, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society who never recorded an experiment”, and a man whose solution 
for Life’s difficulties was, too often, recourse to the bottle. The story of their 
married life, 1769-1795, shorn of embroideries and dramatization, is little more than 
a drab and dreary recital of domestic quarrels and unhappiness, accentuated by 
financial difficulties. Jefferson and John Adams are said to have dined at their 
table; so did Dr. Johnson and Boswell. Arthur Lee was a neighbor, off and on, but 
William Lee lived at a safer distance. Fate decreed that Thomas Jefferson and 
Edward Bancroft—that arch spy who damaged America more than many Benedict 
Arnolds could have done—should both be their unselfish and devoted friends. Per- 
haps the chief value of this book is the well told story of these friendships, and the 
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reproduction of many scarcely known Jefferson letters is timely in view of the 
bi-centennial celebration of his birth. 


Fifty years have passed since the Stevens “Facsimiles” shed new light upon 
American Revolutionary history. Hence it is surprising to find that the efforts of 
William and Arthur Lee to warn Franklin against the spies in his household are, 
in this current work, referred to as “quarrelsome importunities”; to find Arthur 
charged with “vindictive hatred” of Franklin, and both still accused of being over- 
suspicious”. 

This book is dedicated to “all lovers of liberty”, but its pages will be searched 
in vain for recognition of the great contribution to American liberty made by the 
“Stratford” Lees of the Revolutionary era, to whom, with the single exception of 
Francis Lightfoot Lee—the “wisest” of them all—justice has not been done. Upon 
William Lee the author showers such a wealth of ridicule and contumely that one, 
perforce, turns with relief from the Lee dicta of a tenth generation Virginian to 
New England and the fairer appraisals of Burton J. Hendrick and the diary of 
John Adams. 


The author states that Col. Ludwell married Frances Grymes, July 29, 1737, and 
that their first child, Hannah Philippa, who became William Lee’s wife, was born 
Dec. 21, 1737. Upon these “telltale” dates is based a charge which never should be, 
and seldom is, brought without indisputable proof. The only evidence cited to es- 
tablish the marriage date is this item from the Virginia Gazette: “Williamsburg, 
July 29 . . . we are inform’d, That Philip Ludwell, Esq; only Son and Heir of Hon. 
Philip Ludwell, Esq; deceas’d, late One of His Majesty’s Council of this Colony, 
was married to Miss Fanney Grymes, eldest Daughter of Col. Charles Grymes, 
a young Lady of great Merit, and Fortune.” This item states only that on July 29 
the Gazette heard of the marriage, and, in those days, news travelled slowly and 
was not infrequently months old before publication. The birth date is taken from an 
excellent Lee genealogy but no genealogy is free from error. That is the evidence 
and all of it. It establishes nothing, proves nothing—unless it be that a cheap bit 
of sensationalism has been indulged in here. 


In the first few pages of this book we are told that the Ludwells were one of 
the “richest” families in Virginia; that Lucy owned a share in one of Virginia’s 
“greatest properties”, and that Paradise “numbered among his closest friends many 
of the greatest statesmen of England and America.” These are, of course, obvious 
exaggerations. We are told Philip Ludwell I retired to England in 1694, whereas 
he_was performing his duties as Burgess in Williamsburg at least as late as 1699 
(Hening 3: 197, 419); that he died in 1716, whereas his death seems to have 
occurred some seven years later (Va. Mag. Hist. etc., 3:354) ; that Col. Ludwell 
took Alice Lee to London in 1760 to give her an English education, whereas in 
1760 Alice was 24 years of age (Lee of Virginia) ; and that Lucy rented Paradise 
House, whereas she owned it (See final decree Chancery cause of Hodgson vs. 
Hopkins, Frederick Co., Va., Records: Map of Williamsburg, c. 1790, reproduced 
in Lyon G. Tyler’s “Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capital.”). 


This book appears as “An Official Publication of Colonial Williamsburg.” It is, 
therefore, all the more surprising to find in it egregious errors in the genealogy of 
such families as the Lees and Blairs. President Thomas Lee of the Council mar- 
ried Hannah, not Hannah Philippa, Ludwell, who was named after her mother, 
Hannah Harrison. (Ludwell Bible; Keith’s “Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison”; 
Stanard; Tyler, etc.). We are told that Thomas Lee’s brother, Henry, married 
Lucy Grymes, “the Lowland Beauty,” and a letter from Ludwell to Henry, dated 
1753, is reproduced. When that letter was written Brother Henry had been in his 
grave some five years, but Nephew Henry was very much alive, and it was he who 
married Lucy Grymes and they were the Lee grand parents ‘of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. We are further told that Commissary James and Sarah (Harrison) Blair were 
the parents of President John Blair of the Council; and, as though that were not 
enough, we read in a biographical sketch on the cover that the distinguished author 
is descended from the Commissary. Here, after 200 years, is scandal indeed, and 
in the very heart of Colonial Williamsburg’s domain! Commissary Blair had no 
children. He had nephews. They put up a monument to him with a long inscrip- 
tion in bad Latin: one of them was President John Blair of the Council. Dr. Archi- 
bald Blair, the Commissary’s brother, lived in Williamsburg and had descendants. 
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John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell is an exceptionally well-written, readable book. 
It is not “authentic history”, nor can it add to the author’s reputation for careful 


research, or as a conscientious, reliable historian. 
EverarD Kipper MEADE, 


SUNRISE IN THE SoutH: The Life of Mary-Cooke Branch Munford, by Walter 
Russell Bowie. William Byrd Press, Richmond, 1942. 


Dr. Bowie, in his preface to this biography, states that Dr. S. C. Mitchell, in 
1926, urged Mrs. Munford to “take time out” and write her Recollections. Untor- 
tunately this was not done. “Until nearly the end of her life, Mary-Cooke Branch 
Munford was too much absorbed in many activities to do much writing”, says Dr. 
Bowie. But in this biography of less than 200 pages he has given an amazing 
amount of information about one whose ideals for the public good became, under her 
able leadership, constructive realities. Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, in his /ntroduction 
to the biography, says that, “For a century, at the least, the harvest of her labours, 
and of her associates’, will be reaped in rural education”. 

To attempt to relate what Mrs. Munford did for public education in Virginia 
would be to retell what Dr. Bowie has told with a restraint that gives added 
strength to his vivid narrative. One cannot think of the Cooperative Education 
Association of Virginia without thinking of Mrs. Munford, or think of Mrs. Mun- 
ford without thinking of the Association. How can one find words to tell the good 
that this Association has done, and continues to do? The great vision that started 
it was that of Mrs. Munford and Dr. Mitchell. The vision was one, and they were 


the twin motors. 

If anyone fears that this biography will prove dull because it has much to say 
about the Renaissance of Education in Virginia, he has only to read it to see how 
mistaken he is. The book abounds in incidents that stir the blood. 

To quote Dr. Freeman again: “If you would see her monument, look about you 
anywhere in the realm of Virginia education, of rural betterment, of women’s 


ampler life”. 
J. D. Eccieston. 


Francis Epes. Hts ANCESTORS AND DescenDANTS. By Eva Turner Clark (Mrs. 
Edward H. Clark). Richard R. Smith, 120 East 39th St., New York City, Pub- 


lishers. Price $7.50. 


This book is a difficult, all but impossible task accomplished. And done in a 
handsome and generous manner. To begin with, the front end paper is a map of 
County Kent in great detail as of 1627. Many a name place in Tidewater Virginia 
was brought forward from those appearing in this map. If this had been available 
for Virginia genealogists, along with the numerous copies of Archaelogia Cantiana, 
which are the publications of the Kentish historical society and quite like our Vir- 
ginia Magazine, the foundation records of our families may not always have been so 
difficult and costly to obtain. Mrs. Clark places, for the first time, the Kentish origin 
of the Virginia Epes family. She explains at length the various spellings of the 
name, this being a matter that greatly concerned persons of the Victorian era. 
While the trained genealogist knows well that it is of no importance, just a modern 
nuisance, there are certain aristocratic die-hards who hang on to that nonsense 
and place such importance upon it that it is necessary to always explain and allow 
for that unfortunate conceit. Mrs. Clark does this with patience. 

Disappearance of many records from counties along the James River in which 
the early (and they were very early) generations of the Epes-Eppes family lived 
will no doubt forever prevent a complete statement of the foundations of this dis- 
tinguished race. Giving full credit to all persons who have hitherto made contribu- 
tions, Mrs. Clark, at great care and expense, has gathered innumerable items from 
the remaining public records and from authentic private sources. She brings out 
many unknown facts, stoutly fastening into their proper places branches of the 
family whose connection with the parent stem have never before been particularly 


secure. 
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As strange as it may seem, Mrs. Clark who has accomplished so much for this 
family, has herself, through circumstances over which she had no control, been 
deprived of the chief pleasure of the work. That being the opportunity of working 
in the orig‘nal records herself, not to mention that serio-comic delight of going up 
and down the countryside and observing our relatives in their own, their native 
land. Visiting those quaint and beautiful country places in ruins, which to the hard 
modern eye are actually horrid, unsanitary little houses, that we had fondly believed 
were great Virginia mansions, and so on. It makes one nervous to consider the 
great financial outlay that must have been made to collect all this material from 
professional researchers in England and Virginia. The Virginia Historical Society 
takes it upon itself, in behalf of thousands of Epes descendants, to express due 
appreciation for this. We all know that such money never comes back. 

Like all true genealogists the author hopes for additions and corrections should 
there be any to be made. Research had to be stopped in England on account of the 
war. Nobody ever knows what may turn up from unexpected sources in Virginia. 
In fact additional data has appeared that will throw more light concerning Francis 
Eppes of ‘Causons’ since the publication of the book. This will be published 
shortly in this Magazine. 

The arrangement of the material is excellent: (1) Abstracts from records in 
County Kent, England: (2) Abstracts from Virginia: (3) Statement of the English 
ancestry of Francis Epes: (4) The descendants of Francis Epes. 

The illustrations are beautiful and dignified. The book is splendidly printed, 


substantially bound and well indexed. 
BEVERLEY FLEET. 
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Reported by the American Press. 251 pages. 

“Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1942. In 
Three Volumes. Volume II. Letters from the Berlin Embassy, 1871-1874, 1880- 
1885.” Edited by Paul Knaplund. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Index. 428 pages. Price $1.25. 

“John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier.” By John Richard Alden. The 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Index. 384 pages. 

“The Woltz Family.” By Flora Lee Woltz. 177 pages. Index 20 pages. 

“Chesapeake Cruise.” Norman Alan Hill, Editor. George W. King Printing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Illustrated. Index. 356 pages. Price $5.00. 
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“Analytic Index of the Michigan History Magazine, Vols. 1-25, 1917-1941.” Com- 
piled by B. A. Uhlendorf, Ph.D, Edited by George N. Fuller, Ph.D. Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan, 1944. 167 pages. 

“150 Years Service to American Health.” Schieffelin & Co., 16-30 Cooper Square, 
New York City. 1944. Illustrated. 72 pages. 

“Proceedings of the Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Virginia State Bar 
Association” and the address of Mr. John Dickinson “The Common Man and 
the Common Law” delivered at Roanoke, Virginia, August 6, 1943. 

“Missouri Day by Day. Vol. II.” By Floyd C. Shoemaker, Editor, State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Index, 499 pages. 

“Archives of Maryland. Vol. LX. Proceedings of the County Court of Charles 
County, 1666-1674.” Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. Index. 634 pages. 





SALE OF DUPLICATES 


HE following items represent the third and even fourth copies of the 

publications here listed which have been found by a resurvey of the books. 
and magazines in the Society’s library. Having retained duplicate, and in| 
some cases triplicate, sets of these publications for our library, we are offering 
the following listed items to members of the Society for a period of sixty days 
(September Ist to October 31st). Checks made payable to the VircINia - 
Historica Society should accompany all orders which will be filled accord. 
ing to rotation of receipt. Address the Corresponding Secretary, VIRGINIA 
Historica Society, Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Va, — 








The Old Dominion, Richmond, Virginia. Vol. 5 (1871), Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Vol. 6 (1872), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Wraps; edges frayed. $2.00 each. ~ 


The New Eclectic Magazine, Baltimore, Maryland. Vol. 1 (1868), No. 2; Vol. 4 1 
(1869), Nos. 4, 5, 6; Vol. 6 (1870), No. 1; Vol. 7 (1870), Nos. 5, 6; Vol. 9 (1871), 
Nos. 2, 7; Vol. 10 (1872), No. 2. Wraps. $2.00 each. 


Southern Magazine, Baltimore, Maryland. Vol. 1 (1871), No. 6; Vol. 2 (1871), 7 
No. 1; Vol. 5 (1873), No. 5; Vol. 7 (1874), No. 3; Vol. 8 (1874), No. 6; Vol. 9 © 
(1875), Nos. 3, 4; Vol. 10 (1875), Nos. 3, 4,6. Much worn; some wraps missing. $1 ea. — 


Southern Historical Society Papers, Richmond, Virginia. Vol. 1-5 at $3.50 each; © 
Vols. 5-6, 8-9, 11-15, 16-19, 21, 36 and 38 at $2.50 each. Vol. 7 at $7.50; Vol. 10 at — 


$10.00. These to be sold only as volumes. The following single numbers are offered at — 
50 cents each; viz: Vol. 1, Nos. 1-6; Vol. 2, Nos. 1-6; Vol. 4, Nos. 1-6; Vol. 5, Nos, ~ 
1-6; Vol. 6, Nos. 1-6; Vol. 8, Nos. 1-12; Vol. 9, Nos. 1-12; Vol. 11, Nos. 1-6, 8-12; 
Vol. 12, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 10, 11 and 12. All in excellent condition. 


Niles Weekly Register, Baltimore Maryland. Vols. 1 (1811) to 28 (1825); Vols. 
30 (1826) to 42 (1832); Vol. 46 (1834). Original bindings; but considerably worn. 
$100.00 for the lot; also copies of Vols. 6-20, 22, 26, 27, 30, 33, 35, 39, 40 and 41. 


$3.00 each. 
Niles National Register, March 1839 to Sept. 1839; as issued, paper covers. $5.00. 


DeBow’s Review (name and place of publication vary). Vol. 3 (1847), No. 2; 
Vol. 7 (1849), No. 6; Vol. 8 (1850), No. 4; Vol. 9 (1850), No. 4; Vol. 14 (1853), 
No. 5; Vol. 15 (1853), Nos. 1 and 4; Vol. 17 (1854), No. 1; Vol. 21 (1856), No. 1; 
Vol. 22 (1857), No. 5; Vol. 24 (1858), No. 1; Vol. 27 (1859), Nos. 1 and 6; Vol. 28 
(1860), Nos. 1 and 6; Vol. 29 (1860), Nos. 3, 5 and 6; Vol. 30 (1861), Nos. 1, 4, 5 and 
6 (double number) ; Vol. 31 (1861), Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5; Vol. 32 (1862), Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4; Vol. 34 (1866), No. 5; Vol. 36 (1867), Nos. 4, 5 and 6; Vol. 39 (1869), No. 4; 
Vol. 40 (1870), Nos. 3 and 4. All in fairly good condition. $3.00 each. 


Southern Literary Messenger, Richmond, Virginia. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-13; Vol. 2, 
Nos. 1-6; Vol. 3, Nos. 3, 6, 10, 11; Vol. 4, Nos. 1-12; Vol. 5, Nos. 6, 11, 12; Vol. 6, 
No. 4; Vol. 7, Nos. 1-12; Vol. 8, Nos. 1, 3, 9, 11; Vol. 9, Nos. 1, 4, 6, 11; Vol. 10, 
Nos. 3, 4, 6, 11, 12; Vol. 11, Nos. 1, 3, 7, 8, 11, 12; Vol. 12, Nos. 8 and 12; Vol. 13, 
No. 11; Vol. 15, Nos. 1-12; Vol. 16, Nos. 1-12; Vol. 17, Nos. 1-9 and 12; Vol. 18, 





